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EARLY WELSH (IN RELATION TO OTHER 
ARYAN) PERSONAL NAMES. 


BY REV. EDMUND M°CLURE, M.A. 


1. The Principle of Construction of the Personal 
Name among Aryan Peoples.—It now seems well esta- 


blished that the ancient normal form of personal name 
among all Aryan peoples, with the exception of the 
Latin and perhaps the Armenian, was that of.a com- 
pound of two elements joined to each other according 
to the rules of composition. A very wide induction, 
embracing the earliest forms of names current among 
Aryan races, has yielded this important generalisation. 
Thus, to take a widely spread form, containing in one 
of its elements krutd (root, kru, to hear)=praised, dis- 
tinguished, we have the following: Sanskrit, Cruta- 
karman, Cruta-deva, Pari-cruta; Zend, Cruto-cradh ; 
Greek, Kdvro-ydns (Sansk. 7 represented by Greek x), 
@cé-«Avros (cf. Latin inclutus); Old Welsh, Clotri=Clu- 
torix ; Old German, Hlud-berht (original k=Germ. h); 
Hlud-wig (now Louis), cf English loud. And from the 
same root, kru, the Slavonic Slovo (Sansk. Cravas), 
found in Slavo-bor (original k=Slavonic s), Slavomir, 
etc. 

u. The Nature of the Elements.—The elements enter- 
ing into the ancient personal name, although not taken 
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indifferently from the current vocabulary, might be 
any of the parts of speech which can be joined together 
to form intelligible compounds. Thus they might be 
verbs, adverbs, prepositions, adjectives, or nouns,— 
abundant instances will occur further on. Of the com- 
pound names thus formed, one element may be re- 
stricted exclusively to the beginning, and the other to 
the end of the name, or they may both be placed indif- 
ferently at the end or the beginning. To take instances 
from the Greek, we have examples of these three cases 
in IIpo-«djs, ’Avri-voos, "Apy-m7mos, and” Immapyos, in which 
mpo 1s exclusively confined to the beginning of a name, 
voos to the end, while dpyos and frmos may appear indif- 
ferently at the beginning or end. 

Among Anglo-Saxon names, the following are used 
in the first part of the compound only: EaAd, Os, 
Beado, Hea%o, Cyne. Instances of those confined to 
the end are Gyfu, Waru, Degn. Of those which are 
used both at the beginning and the end may be cited 
Beorn, Beorht, Hun, Heard, Here, Nos, Wig, Wine. 

Among old Cymric and Armorican names, Arth, Clot, 
Eu, Guor, Mat, appear to be limited to the first part 
of the compound; while -gust, -deyrn (Tigernus), 
-guaret, -guocon, -mdr, or -mar, are examples of exclu- 
sively final elements. Cat-bid, Dyncat, Budgualon, 
Cunbran, Branhucar, Breselwobri, and Con-bresel, are 
instances of the indifferent employment at either begin- 
ning or end of the elements, Cat, Bud, Bran, Bresel. 

The words selected for name-composition, while 
covering a wide area in point of meaning, are suffici- 
ently definite in character to suggest a principle in 
their adoption. The prominence given in this selection 
to words connected with battle is suggestive of the war- 
like character of our Aryan forefathers. Compare the 
Sanskrit compounds of jaya (victory), Jaya-candra, 
Jaya-datta, with the numerous Greek names containing 
Nuxo- (such as Nixé-Bovrdos, Nixd-dnos, "Avdpo-vixos, Aopi- 
payos (fighting with the spear), ’I¢:-ué8ouea (ruling by 
force) ; "Iqv is instr. from ¢-;=Lat. vis), and the many 
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Teutonic forms made up of Hild-,Gund-, Had-, Bad-, and 
Wig-, all expressions for war and battle, of which the fol- 
lowing are a few Anglo-Saxon instances taken from the 
Codex Diplomaticus and the Liber Vite,—Uuig-berht, 
Uuig-heardi, Uuigmund (now Wymond and Wyman), 
Wiglaf, Eadwig, all containing the stem Wig—battle, 
and to be referred to an earlier wk, which is found also 
in Latin Vinco, Victor, Victoria ; Ecg-beorht, Ecguuald, 
Ecglaf (=sword-leavings, cf. Wig-laf), all containing 
the stem Ecg, meaning edge, sword. This appears in 
the old Frankish forms as Agi, e.g., Agihard, and has 
come to us with the Norman invasion under the form 
Hachard, Achard ; Sigebeorht, Sigred, containing Sig 
=victory (cf. the Gaulish Sego-marus, Sego-vellauni); 
Badenoth, Badoheard, Bedhelm, Beda, all containing 
Beado(u)=battle (cognate with the Cymric Bud, Irish 
Buaid=victory, occurring in Cat-bud, battle-victory); 
Herebald, containing Here=army ; Hildeberht, con- 
taining Hild=war. 

Compare with these the Cymric Catuud, Catuaret, 
Catgualatyr ; the Gaulish Catu-volcus (Czs., De B. 
Gal., v, 24), Catu-slogi (Pliny, iv, 17), (Irish, Cath- 
lach=war-host) ; Slogi=Irish Sluag—=agmen ; Irish 
Cathal=Catfal—Cymric, Catgual ; in an Ogam inscrip- 
tion, Catu-vali; Donnchadh (now Duncan), ancient 
Duno-catu, Welsh Dincat; Fael-chadh, battle-wolf, 
which is equivalent to A.-Saxon Headuulf; all of which 
contain the stem Catu, cognate with A.-Saxon Headu 
=battle (cf English hate). Cf also the Celtic com- 
pounds of Cob (e.g., Armorican Cob-lon), the lon to 
be equated probably with laun in Sigis-laun (lohn) 
=reward of victory; Courant-gen = Cobrant-gen ; 
Irish, Concobhar, now Connor; and Cobhtach, now 
Coffey. Cymric Jud=Sanscrit Yudh in Yudh-mé-s, 
= fighter, is another instance which enters into many 
names, ¢.g., ludgual, ludhael(—Ithel; ap Ithel—= Bethel); 
Marget-jud, now Meredith. Bresel—battle, occurs in 
Welsh Con-bresel ; in Armorican Bresel-conan, Bresel- 


uuobre, Breslan ; in Irish Breasal and Breslen. 
178 
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Next in importance to the warlike name-elements 
are the names of animals remarkable chiefly for their 
ferocity, strength, or swiftness. These were, doubtless, 
originally adopted on account of their reflecting the 
characters of those upon whom they were imposed. 
Beside the numerous examples of wolf or dog, to be 
cited further on, we have the bear, the horse, the ox, 
among animals, and the eagle, raven, etc., among birds ; 
cf. the Greek” Aperwos, the Lat. Ursinus, the A.-S. Bjorn, 
with the Cymric Arth-mael, the Armorican Arth-biu, 
and the Irish Art-bran, Art-ghal.’ 

The Greek ‘Im7é-yayos has a parallel in the Welsh 
Cadfarch, and the Irish Each (horse) is an element in 
several personal names,e.g., Eochaidh. The ox is repre- 
sented in the Greek Bov-«relSns, etc.; but I cannot find 
instances of its entering into Celtic names. 

The Latin Gens Aquillius and the Teutonic names 
made up of Arn-, e.g., Arnold, and Scandinavian Arn- 
bjérn, show that the eagle gave a significance to per- 
sonal names; but I cannot trace this element in the 
Celtic family, which has, however, numerous instances 
of Bran (raven), e.g., Cymric, Cun-bran, Mor-bran ; 
Armorican, Bran-hucar ; Irish, Art-bran. Norse, Hrafn ; 
and Old German, Hraban, enter into numerous per- 
sonal names. Also the Irish goddess of war, Bodb or 
Badb, is the carrion-crow, which had its name, doubt- 
less, from its participation in victory : cf. Buad=vic- 
tory. 

The sea is an element in names among several Aryan 
peoples. Among the Greeks we have the name @daac- 
cos, and many compounds of Mocedév, Mocel8-vrros. 
The Anglo-Saxon Sz-ild; the Scandinavian Se-bjorn, 
Se-mundi; the Gaulish Moritasgus ; the Cymric Mor- 
bran ; the Irish Muircheartach, Muir-gus, and Loing- 
seach (now Lynch), involving Long=ship, all bear wit- 
ness to seafaring peoples. 

A large class is built up of words indicative of physical 


1 Art, I know, is rendered in one of the Irish glosses as “ stone”; 
but I think this reading is more germane to the name-system. 
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qualities, conformation, colour, etc.. For example, we 
have from Magha (big), Sanskrit Maha-bala, Maha- 
manas, etc.; Greek, Meyd-Ouyos, Meyd-«Ans; ancient Gaul- 
ish, Magio-rix ; Old German, Magin-hart, etc. Nert, 
derived from Ner (cf. Lat., Nero=man), and meaning 
manhood, strength, enters into several Celtic names : 

e.g., Gaulish, Esu-nertus ; Cymric, Gurnerth, Tutnerth, 
etc. The names containing Mar (great) also come in 
here, e.g., Gaulish, Nerto-marus. 

Among colour-adjectives, the Celtic family used in 
name-making, Glas (grey), Cun-glas; Gwyn (Irish 
Finn, old form Vendo), white ; e.g., Vendubarri, Finn- 
bharr, Teg-wyn. The Welsh Lliw (Irish, Li), colour, is 
found in Gwynlliw; and this and the form Liuuet, 
found in the Armorican Liuuetlon and in the Cornish 
inscription, Liuuit, are probably connected with the 
Latin Livor, Lividus; cf the Latin name Livius, Livy. 
Prof. Rhys traces the old modern Welsh Llwyd (Irish, 
Leath) through Loid, Lait, Léet, to Lét, and connects 
it with the Old Indian Palita (grey). I am inclined 
to think the Let is shortened from Livet, and that 
it is thus connected with Lividus. 

Other colour-adjectives entering into personal names 
are,—Irish, Flann (red), Flannchadh ; Irish, Dearg 
and Ruadh (red); Ruadhan, Deargan ; Du, Dubh (black); 
Ciar (black), Cron (swarthy), Gorm (blue), Riabhach 
(grey). 

"hacen large class is built up of words bearing upon 
social relations. For example, from Karu (dear) we 
have Sanskrit Caru-citra, Caru-cgravas, Su-caru’ (Su= 
good, well) ; Ancient Gaulish, Veni-carus ; Armorican, 
Hen-car and Ho-car; Welsh, Caratacus, Caradog, Car- 
wet, Cungar; Old Irish, Tuath-char, Find-char. 

To this class belong also the names indicating chief- 
tainship, such as all compounds containing representa- 
tives of the stem Raga=king ; ¢.g., Sanskrit, Raja- 

2 This name, as Fick points out, may well have been one in use 


before the dispersion of the original Aryan people. It is represented 
in the Cartulaire de Redon by its Armorican equivalent Ho-car. 
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dharman ; Old Gaulish, Catu-rix ; Old Welsh, Clot-ri, 
Cluto-regi (Llandyssilio Stone); Old German, Had-rich, 
Hlud-rich. This class also includes the many names 
involving a word meaning people, such as the Greek 
Anpé-erns, Aaopédov; Lat. Publius; Gaulish, Toutio- 
rex ; Welsh, Tut-ri; Armorican, Tutwal; Irish, Tuath- 
char, ete. 

The ancient cultus of the Aryan peoples is repre- 
sented by numerous names involving one or other of 
the many deities honoured among them. There occurs 
to one in this connection the host of Sanskrit names 
containing Deva=God, such as Deva-gupta, Deva- 
bhaga, as one of their common elements; and the 
equally numerous Greek compounds involving eos, such 
a8 @cd-Bovdos, @cb-Swpos. The Old Germanic names,Gode- 
frid, Goda-scale, Donarperht, Anshalm, Ansowald, Os- 
wald, Osgod, Osborn, etc., belong to the same class, as 
do the Ancient Gaulish Dévo-gnata, Divitiacus, and 
the many Slavonic compounds of Bogu=God,—Bohu- 
bud, Bogo-dan, Bogu-slav. Iam inclined to connect 
the Cymric Dewi (now David) with this class, and to 
connect it with the Ancient Gaulish Dévo. Esunertus 
probably contains the Celtic deity Esus, as Prof. Rhys 
points out; of. the Norse “Ass”. 

Although the elements in the ancient forms of per- 
sonal names seem to be chosen on certain principles, a 
confusion appears to arise sometimes in their juxta- 
position, owing to the occasional habit of handing down 
to the child as part of its name one of the elements in 
the father’s designation. Thus, among the Greeks, ason 
of Awo-xpdrns is called Awé-«Ans, and of Euvpu-«pdrns, Ev- 
xparns. Among the Germans we find, in the eighth 
century, Walt-bert, son of Waldram; and Waldbert 
and Wolf-bert, sons of Hram-bert. In Welsh we have 
Cyngen, son of Cynvor; Cadwallon, son of Cadvan ; 
Clydoc, son of Cludwyn. Owing to this practice there 
arose sometimes personal names in which the elements 
are opposed to each other in meaning, e.g., Frid-gundis, 
in which we have combined both peace and war. 




















This practice, which is exceptional on the whole, 
led some investigators to the conclusion that the ele- 
ments in the compound personal name were not meant 
to have any appropriateness, and that they were prac- 
tically meaningless; and it led others to an equally 
unwarrantable conclusion, that Aryan personal names 
were given on the Totem principle obtaining among 
the American Indians, and that families were called 
after Bleid or Wulf, Bran or Hrabn (raven), because 
the wolf or raven respectively was their totem. There 
is not a shadow of ground for this assumption.’ 

The oldest forin of compound personal name was 
liable, like other words, to the influence of weathering ; 
that is, to certain modifications arising from consonantal 
decay, etc.; but the character of this weathering was 
not quite the same as that which affected the current 
words of the language. A personal or place-name be- 
came, by its very position, more stable than the sepa- 
rate elements which entered into it, and in its modifi- 
cations seems to stand on a different footing from 
them. For instance, the Bert in Herbert, and the Bald 
in Baldwin are more like the original Beohrt and Bald 
than their modern current representatives, bright and 
bold. 

Keeping this in mind, names presenting otherwise 
difficult problems will, I think, be solved. Look, for 
instance, at the stem Cun, which is a prominent element 
in early Celtic names. I take it to represent the early 
form of the Welsh Ci, Irish Cu (dog), and that this early 
form was fixed by its becoming a personal name. 
That Con or Cun was the early Celtic form for dog 
is shown by Brugmann, Grundriss, ii, 331. The Aryan 
base is Kvan; the Sanskrit form, Cvan; Greek, 
~ Kvov; Latin, Can-is; the Teutonic, Hun-[da]. The Irish 
genitive, moreover, is Con. The Irish adjective, Con-de, 
represents relating to a dog, just as Talman-de means 
terrestrial. If we assume that Cun was an element in 


1 See article on “Names”, Hncycl. Brit., ninth edition, which is 
about as misleading as any article well could be. 
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Celtic personal names before it lost its final consonant, 
there is nothing against its holding its ground there 
when it became Ci and Cu respectively in current 
Welsh and Irish. 

On this hypothesis we can now understand the 
meaning ascribed by Gildas to Cuneglase (“ Romana 
lingua lanio fulve”), tawny butcher; or to take the 
generic meaning of Lanio, from the verb Laniare, the 
tawny lacerator,—a word especially applicable to dogs 
or wolves. In this way, too, the element Hun in Hun- 
fred and Hunbert, etc., is to be explained. Thed in 
the German Hund and English Hound is inorganic, as 
it is in Niemand, Jemand; and the Hun in German 
personal names preserves its early form. Grimm’s 
doubt about its meaning Giant, and all the other con- 
jectures, are thus seemingly needless. Besides, the 
Aryan family of personal names contains many embody- 
ing dog. We have only to think of the Greek Kiy-ayos, 
Kvv-aibos (to be equated with Kennedy, Kenneth, etc.), 
the Latin Caninus, etc. 

The Anglo-Saxon Wulf-hun (Codex Diplomaticus, 
DXXIX) involves both wolf and dog as I maintain ; and 
the numerous other Aryan personal names containing 
wolf show that the idea of naming from this family of 
animals was familiar. Sanscrit, Vrka-karman ; Greek, 
Avxé¢por; Slavonic, Viko-Slav; Old German, Wolf-hart, 
Wolf—bado; the Anglo-Saxon Wulf-nos and Berht- 
uulph (Cod. Dip., cc, 841); the Latin Lupus, Lupel- 
lus; and the Norman survival of the latter, Lovel, are 
striking instances ; while in the Welsh Louern, con- 
tained in the name Con-louern, we find a word which, 
according to Professor Rhys, is coradicate with the 
Latin Lupus (Lu[p]jarn=Lovern). The Cornish Low- 
ern and the Breton Louarn mean fox ; and the eldest. 
son of the Duke of Argyll bears a name which means 
the same thing, and which perpetuates the memory of 
the leader (Loarn) of the Dalriadic Scots when they 
invaded Western Scotland, The ancient Welsh Bled, 
modern Welsh Blaidd, Breton Bleiz, occurs frequently 
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in early Welsh names, e.g., Bleddyn, Blethyn (Record 
of Carnarv.), Bledri (ib. Land.), Bled-cuf (Cuf= Irish 
Caomh, handsome), Bleidyud (Bod. MS.), war-wolf, ete. 
Compare the Irish personal names involving Fael= 
wolf,—Fael-chu, wolf-dog; Cean-fael-aid (Kenealy)= 
wolf-head ; Faelan, little wolf,—the name of St. Fil- 
lan, still living in the surname Gilelan, Gileland 
(Giolla Fhaolain), and Gilfillan. 

There are, it is true, many Irish compounds of Cu in 
names applied in a specific manner, e.g., Cu-breatan, 
Mac Conguso (Skene’s Chronicle of Picts and Scots), 
Cu-dubh, Cu-mara (giving in the genitive, after Mac, 
the surname Mac Conmara, now Macnamara), but 
these were formed when the Cun had lost its final n. 

Although personal names may be regarded as some- 
what more resisting to the influence of phonetic decay 
than the ordinary words of a language, they were 
liable, from a very early time, to u shortening process 
which disguised, in a great measure, their original 
forms. Economy of utterance, begotten of natural lazi- 
ness, is not confined to the generation which makes 
Omnibus into “Bus, or the Zoological Gardens into 
Zoo. This principle of shortening obtained from the 
earliest times of which we have a record. Hence we 
have the Sanskrit Devaka or Devika representing the 
compound personal names Deva-datta or Deva-crava ; 
the Greek Zedfs instead of Zevé-urmos ; the Old German 
Wolfo, representing Wolfbrand or Wolfgang ; the Old 
Prussian Bute standing for Bute-labes ; the Servian 
Vukel representing Vuko-mir. The Welsh Cadoc was 
contracted from Cadwallon or Cadwalader; and Mael 
is the shortened form of Arthmael, or Brocmael, or 
Maelgwn, as Boduc, Brannoc, Clydoc, are contractions 
of larger forms, such as Budguoret, Branhucar, Clud- 
wyn. 

These shortened forms were used as pet or familiar 
names, and in several Aryan nations came to be the 
prevailing forms. It is important to bear this in mind, 
for one is apt to think that monosyllabic are older than 
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polysyllabic names. At first sight the Celtic names 
Aedh, Art, Flann, seem original ; but a study of the 
oldest forms shows that they are remnants of such 
fuller forms as Aedh-ghal, Artghal, Flannchadh. 

It is to be noted that the contracted names were 
usually made by cutting off the latter half of the com- 
plete name, although it is impossible in some cases to 
be certain about this. Real exceptions to the rule are 
found in those cases where the surviving element is a 
stem which is used in compound names only at the 
end ; ¢g., Tépev from Aapo-yépwr, or the Scandinavian 
Ketel from Ulfketel or Thorketel. 

The contracted forms just described, where one of 
the stems of the original name was retained in its 
primitive bareness, constitute but a small proportion of 
the shortened names which we find to have been used. 
These bare stems received, in the majority of cases, a 
further development. By the application of different 
forms of suffixes, expressive of familiarity or affection, 
they were made to yield a still richer variety of appel- 
lations. It would be beyond the scope of these notes 
to discuss all the kinds of suffixes employed, and a few 
instances must, therefore, serve to show the principle 
upon which these secondary personal names were 
formed. 

From such contractions as the Sanskrit Aryama, 
Deva (Aryama-datta, Deva-datta) we have further forms 
made by the use of a & suffix; e.g., Aryama-ka and 
Deva-ka, Aryam-ika, Dev-ika, which correspond with 
such Greek forms as "Imz-axos (of. ‘Im7é-«ds), Tdpp-axos 
(cf. Tldpp-av8pos), A@njv-txos (ef. A@nvd-Swpos). Alongside 
these may be ranged the Scandinavian Brynki (Bryn- 
jolfr), Runki (Rtn-dlfr), Sveinki (Svein: horn) etc. 
Compare the following Saxon names taken from the 
Codex Diplomaticus and the Liber Vite: Dremka 
(Dreamuulf), Brynca (Brynhelm), Beoduca (Beodu-uulf), 
etc.; Hynca (Hun-berht). 

Besides the Old Gaulish Divico (Dévo-gnata) we 


have many similar Celtic names, e.g., Cymric Tatte 














> 
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(Tat-nerth), Baidic (Bud-gualan), Catéc (Cat-gualatyr), 
Condc (Con-guas), Clotiic (Clot-ri), Matoc (Matgueith); 
Armorican, Bledic, Breseloc, Guenethoe, Haeloe, Honoe, 
Liosoe. 

An original 1a suffix is exhibited in Aryam-iya (cf 
Aryama-datta), which seems to be represented in the 
Greek Kuzpi-s=Kvrp-to-s (cf. Kurpo-yévera); the Old Ger- 
man Hlud-io (ef. Hlud-wig) = Kadri-s; the Anglo-Saxon 
Cuddi (cf. Cuthberht), Atti (Eadsige), Tydi (ef Tid- 
wine, Tid-frith, etc. The Ruodi of the Swiss, and the 
English familiar forms, Billy, Willy, Dicky, are further 
instances of this suffix. 

Greek personal names ending in oy, genitive ovos, 
with the force of nominu agentis, have representatives 
in other Aryan languages. ‘Thus, as parallels to Avcav 
(cf. Avxoundns), Bovrev (cf. Bovd-ayopas), we have Old High 
German Wolf-o (cf. Wolf-arn, etc.) and Will-o (cf. 
Willa-halm, etc.). Compare with these the numerous 
Anglo-Saxon contracted names ending in a, making 
their genitives in an (weak declension). The following 
few instances are taken from the Liber Vite and the 
Codex Diplomaticus :— 

Eada, Eata (Adda, Atta), Eda,’ all contracted forms 
of one or other of the compounds of Ead, gen. Eades= 
possession, riches, etc.; e.g., Eadgar, Eadred, Eaduulf, 
Eadberht, ete. 

Bada, Beeda, Beda (shortened from some compounds 
of Beadu(o), (gen. Beadpe)=battle, e.g., Bado-heard, 
Beado-uulf= Beowulf, etc.), Beonna (Beornhelm, cf. 
Totta from Torhthelm), Bota, Botta (shortened from 
some compounds of Bot, gen. Bote=help, assistance, 
e.g., Botwine, Botuulf, etc.), Brorda? (a name formed by 


1 “ Kadwine qui et Eda dictus est”. (Simeon of Durham). Ead- 
wine appears in the Cudex Diplomaticus sometimes as Adwinus; 
hence the contracted form Ada or Adda. 

2 Kemble (Names of the Anglo-Saxons) would make Brorda=one 
having a sword, and regards it as a nickname. He ranges it along- 
side such forms as Nebba=having a beak, from Neb=a beak; but 
it falls more readily into the class mentioned above. 
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modification of the latter part of some compound of 
Brord, gen. Brordes=blade, weapon, e.g., Wiht-brord, 
Willi-brord, etc.), Baega (a shortened form of some 
compound of Baeg, gen. Bedges=a ring, crown, etc., 
e.g., Baegmund=perhaps the crown-ward). _ 

Cyna, Coena (from Cyne=bold in such names as 
Coenberht, Cynuulf),’ Ceolla (from some compound of 
Ceol, gen. Ceoles = (?) ship, e.g., Ceolno’, Ceol-uulf, Ceol- 
red), Cudda (from some of the many compounds of 
Cuth=known, manifest, e.g., Cuthuulf, Cuthbert, Cuth- 
reed, etc.). 

Deora (from such forms as Deorlaf, containing Diore 
= dear, precious). 

Ecca, Ecga [Acca] (from compounds of Ecg, gen. 
Ecge=an edge, a sword, e.g., Ecg-berht, Ecg-laf, Ecg- 
hun, etc.), Egisa (from compounds of Ege, gen. Eges= | 
terror, ¢.g., Eges-berht, Eges-noth). 

Guda (from compounds of Gup, gen. Gupe= war, ¢.9., 
Guth-heard, Guth-lac, etc.). 

Similar forms are Lafa (Ecg-laf, containing Laf= that 
which is left), Lioda (ef. Liod-berht), Odda (Ordgar), 
Penda (cf. Penduulf), Pecga, Pega (ef. Pecht-uulf), 
Saba (Szeberht,—see Beda’s Keel. Hist., ii, 5), Tata (ef. 
Tat-uuin, Tat-noth, Totfrith), Totta (one of this name 
is mentioned also as Torhthelm, from which it is con- 
tracted),? Tida, Tyda, Tuda, Tuddan, Tutta (cf. Tid- 
bald, Tid-heah), Tuna, Tunna (cf. Tunwald, Tunberht, 
etc.), Sicga (cf Sige-berht, Sige-bald), Uuicga, Wicga 
(of. Uuig-mund, Uuig-berht, etc.), Uuita, Witta, Huita 
(cf. Uuiht-gar, Uuiht-brord, etc.). 


? Some of these compounds may, perhaps, be regarded as contain- 
ing Cyne=royal ; e.g., CyneSegn, Cyneward, representing the king’s 
thane and guardian respectively. 

® The Anglo-Saxon form of the Celtic Touto seems not to have 
had its initial ¢ aspirated, as one would have expected. This may 
be another instance of the resisting influence of personal names to 
consonantal decay. ‘ludwine (Kast Anglian coin), Tatuuin, Tidd- 
uulf, in the absence of all forms involving an element like Theod, 
may naturally be regarded as representing it in the enormous number 
of Teutonic names, as Thiedwin, Theudulf; indeed, among the 
Teutonic forms Tid and Teat frequently occur. 
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The following Scandinavian forms ending in 7 are to 
be equated with the contracted names just given, being, 
like them, of the weak declension. Siggi (Sig-ursr= 
Sig-rétr), Erli (Erl-indr [Erlingr |), Gutti (Guth-ormr), 
Valdi (Thor-valdr), Mundi or Asi (As-mundr), Laki 
(Thor-lakr), Leifi (Thor-leifr), Lafi (O/lafr), Eyvi (Eyj- 
élfr), Keli (Thor-kell), Laugi (Gunn-laugr). 

It will be noted that some of the shortened forms 
have their final consonant doubled. This tendency is 
exhibited also in Old German names. Stark adduces 
as instances Itta=Ita-berga, RiccaRigilda, Sicco= 
Sigbertus, Sigfridus, etc., Aggo—Ago-bardus, etc. We 
find numerous instances also in Greek contracted 
names. Fick furnishes a list in his Die Griechischen 
Personnamen, p. lix, to which I have been much in- 
debted for these remarks. 

The use of an / affix in these shortened names is evi- 
denced by numerous instances. In Sanskrit we have 
Aryam-ila, Datt-ila, Dev-ila, shortened forms of such 
compounds as Aryama-datta, Datta-gatru, Deva-datta. 
In Old German we encounter such names as Badilo, 
Patilo (Bado-mar), Berilo (Berwart), Berhtilo (Berht- 
mar), Bodilo (Bodefrid), Dagilo (Dagoberht), etc.; Old 
Prussian, Dargilo (Darga—dear); Slavonic, Bozilo 
(Bogo-liub), Bratilo (Brato-liub). Compare Anglo-Saxon 
Bacola, Bosel, Ossel, Ebbella, etc.; compare also the 
Old Gaulish Vergo-bretus and Vergilius, Catu-gnatos 
and Catullus, Veni-carus and Caratullus, Tasco-vanus 
and Tascillus. For the nominal suffix, lo-la, see Brug- 
mann, Grundriss, ii, 189-197. 

The earliest sources of Celtic name-forms are the in- 
scribed stones and the early British and Gaulish coins. 
After these come the documentary materials in the 
earliest Irish and Welsh books, the Latin lives of Celtic 
saints, the Breton cartularies, the Bodmin and Exeter 
manumissions, the names in the Gospels of St. Chad, 
and (of a later date) the names in the Record of Car- 
narvon, and in the Taxatio of Pope Nicholas. The 
Valor Ecclesiasticus of Henry VIII gives us many of 
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the Old Welsh names in their transition stages to the 
forms which still survive. It is remarkable how few, 
comparatively, of the Old Welsh names have reached 
our own time. When surnames became general, which 
was not till a late period in Wales, the old names 
yielded to the fashion of taking patronymics from 
Biblical Christian names. The Reformation seems 
to have helped this, and there are now in the Prin- 
cipality a large number of names of Scriptural origin, 
e.g., Jones, Jenkins, Thomas, Philips, and Matthews. 
The Norman element in Wales contributed also a 
large number of existing Welsh surnames, e.g., Wil- 
liams, Roberts, Walters (Watkin and Gwatkin), 
Rogers, Henry or Harry, Rowland, Hughes, Richard, 
Morris, all of which names were in full use in the 
Principality in the time of Henry VIII; whilst 
not much more than a century and a half before this 
we find their places occupied by such names as Ithael, 
Bleddyn, Gwrgeneu, Cuhelyn (Heylyn), Eynon, Low- 
arch, Caducan, Cadwgan, Cadwyn, Tegaret, Tegwaret, 
Tegeryn, Arwistell, Angharat (Angharet), Caradoc, Car- 
wet, Catwalinus (Cadgualan), Coronwy, Trahairn, Kyn- 
delv, Riwallan, Griffri, Griffin, Griffuth, Gwrgened, 
Cathayran (Cathern = Cat-hoiarn), Bledris, Hova, 
Hoydelew, Kynan, Idnof (cf. Ieuaf), Idwall, Ilgwon, 
Maylwyn, Madyn, Tegveth (fem.), Tangust, Mabon, 
Riwallon, Ririt (cf. Reworet), etc., most of which re- 
flect the early forms found in the most ancient 
records. © 

Mr. Romilly Allen has kindly drawn up for me a list 
of all the ancient inscriptions found in the British 
Islands, and I have looked somewhat carefully into 
those discovered in Wales. To deal briefly with the 
prevailing forms, I give here the list of the chief ele- 
ments. Catu (battle) occurs in several, e.g., Cata-manus, 
Catacus, Trena-catus, Caisoconi, Catu-rugi. Catu is 
austem. It will be seen from these examples that it 
makes its compositions sometimes with a: indeed, the 
various spellings on these inscriptions of what seems 
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undoubtedly the same word, ought to guard one against 
theories based upon minute differences in orthography. 
Thus it can hardly be doubted that the different in- 
scriptions, Vende-setli, Vennisetli, Venne-Magli, Vendu- 
Magli, Vendomari, all contain the same element, Vend-o 
=white. For the same reason I should group together 
Con-belin, Cunoguso, Cuna-lipi, Cuno-tami, Con-belanus, 
Cunoconni, Cunsaci, and Bar-cun, as all having the ele- 
ment Cun, which represents an earlier Celtic Con. 

As to the convertibility of the long vowel 6 with u, 
see the examples given by Zeuss, Ebel, Gram. Celt., 
p. 25; see also Brugmann, Grundriss, 11, p. 331. The 
6 in Belin and in Belanus represents, I think, the Old 
Gaulish v and the Early Welsh gw. It frequently 
occurs in inscriptions as equivalent to v. So Con-Belin 
would represent a later Cungwelyn or Cun-welyn, and 
might be roughly interpreted as dog-sighted. 

Gus is acommon element in inscriptions, and appears 
in early Welsh documents as Gust, and Armorican as 
Gost. In Irish inscriptions it is sometimes Gus and 
sometimes Cos. It still abides in the personal names 
Fergus and Angus, and in the surnames, M’Guinness, 
M’Aongus), Guiness, Hennessy (Ua Angusach), etc. ; 
but its meaning seems very obscure. 

Bled (wolf), Bran (raven), Louvern (fox), and March 
(horse), occur in the inscriptions ; the former in com- 
bination with Rus, elsewhere Ris (Bledrus, Bledris), 
which seems to be the old form of Rhys. 

Bran occurs with Cu=? Cuf, Irish Caomh, hand- 
some. | 

Art occurs with Mal, representing Magl-i, an equi- 
valent originally to boy, but oftener to prince; ¢f: Swain 
and Carl, with their use as names of kings. This Mal, 
Mag-l, Mail, came to be confounded in after times with 
Mael=bald, which was used along with a saint’s name 
to form a proper name ; e.g., Mael-Brigit, Mael-Ciarain, 
ete. It appears in other inscriptions, e.g., Vendumagli, 
Magl-a-gni, Sene-magli, and Seno-Magli=old prince, 
Broho-Magli=Broga-Magli, land-prince. 
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Lovernaci and Lovernii seem to be adjectival forms ; 
Gurmarch is compounded with Gwr, Gaulish Ver, Armo- 
rican Uur, Irish Fer, all of which are regarded by philo- 
logists as representing Upari, T7ep, ¢f. Tep-Avop with 
Gwrtheyrn. It seems to have been confused in Irish 
-names with Fear (=man). 

Of the other important words contained in the in- 
scriptions I am only able to refer to a few here : Tren, 
which appears in Trenegusso, Trena-Catus, Maccu- 
Treni, is a common element in Celtic names. It means 
strength. The Maccu which enters into the latter, 
Prof. Rhys makes out to be composed of Mac or Macc, 
son, and the genitive, Ui, of Ua, now O’, as in O'Reilly, 
grandson. O’Donovan, in his Preface to the Topogra- 
phical Poems of O’Dubhagan, gives Macu as equivalent 
to filorum, taking his authority from very ancient 
MSS. Its root is to be found in Gothic Magus and 
English maid. 

Tegern in Tegernacus is the modern Welsh Teyrn, 
and was anciently much used in forming personal 
names. The Lengi in Corba-lengi and Evo-lengi I take 
to contain an early form of Llong=ship. For a paral- 
lel to Leng and Llong, cf. the Gaulish Ver with the 
Welsh Guor, and cf. Catguollan with the Gaulish 
Catuvellaun-orum ; Corba-lengi would mean, there- 
fore, chariot-ship; and Corba-gni (O. Irish, Gnia= 
son), which also occurs in the inscriptions, would 
seem the same as Corb-mac, which Cormac’s Glos- 
sary gives as chariot-born. Other inscription-forms 
in -gni are Cunigni, Cunegni, Brocagni, Ercagni. 
Professor Rhys would make this a simple termina- 
tion, represented in the later language by an; eg., 
Brocagni=Brocan. I think there is ground for assum- 
ing that this -gni has a distinct meaning. Zeuss, 
Ebel, xiv, gives a Conigani, whose name appears among 
the signatories of Scotic missionaries on the Continent 
in the eighth century; and Stark (Keltische Forschung, 
222) cites “Terra Calgagni’ from Codex Wangian. 
Gni probably represents -gani, and contains the root 
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gan, to beget. The elision of the short vowel is paral- 
leled by the Greek names Acoyévns and @cdyus. The 
form Lito-geni contains, I think, the same termination, 
retaining the short ¢ vowel. The Lito is the same as 
the Litu in the Gaulish inscription, Litugenu, Litu- 
mara, and is connected by Brugmann (ii, 294) with - 
Greek wdarv-s, broad. 
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ON 
THE ORGANISATION OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
RESEARCH. 


BY J. ROMILLY ALLEN, ESQ., F.S.A. SCOT. 








Ir has long been felt by those who have given attention 
to the subject, that if archeology is ever destined to 
take its place amongst the exact sciences, some better 
organisation of the methods of research than exists at 
present is absolutely essential. 

The confusion now prevailing is due to the gradual 
growth of the study of antiquities from small begin- 
nings, with an entire lack of system in the way in 
which the information was brought together, so that 
although a vast store of facts has been collected they 
are not arranged in such a manner as to be available 
for scientific purposes without much unnecessary labour. 
There is, indeed, no more certain way of consigning 
valuable matter to oblivion than by publishing it in 
the Proceedings of a learned society. It will presum- 
ably be one of the duties of the Conference now 
assembled to see how this state of things can be reme- 
died most effectively. Some means must be devised 
both for classifying and indexing the information we 
already possess, so as to make it easily accessible here- 
after, and also for the addition of fresh matter, on 
some system which will prevent its being ever again 
lost sight of. 

The study of archeology began with the individual 
efforts of such eminent antiquaries as Camden, Leland, 
Aubrey, Plot, Stukeley, and Borlase; then in the last 
century the Society of Antiquaries was founded ; in 
1845 the revival of Gothic architecture and other 
causes led to the establishment of the British Archzo- 
logical Association and the Cambrian Archeological 
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Association, followed not long after by the inaugura- 
tion of several county societies. Up to the present 
each of these bodies has been working independently 
one of the other, so that what now remains to be done 
is to invent some scheme of co-operation by which the 
work of all the Societies may be connected into a con- 
sistent whole, and which will enable every Society to 
know how all the rest are employed. 

The objects with which antiquarian societies have 
been formed in different parts of the country are— 
(1), the preservation of archzological materials, consist- 
ing of structures, monuments, portable relics, and any 
other remains of man or his handiwork in each district ; 
and (2), for utilising these materials,—(a), by making 
maps showing their geographical distribution ; (b), by 
describing and illustrating them ; (c), by classifying 
and arranging them; (d), by deducing theories from 
them ; and (e), by generalising and comparing the pro- 
ducts of one area with those of another. 

Since archeological research would be impossible 
without materials, the first duty of societies formed for 
the study of objects of antiquarian interest is to pre- 
vent these materials from being destroyed. We will, 
therefore, consider how this may be done most effect- 
ively either by private individuals, by the combined 
efforts of societies, or by Government. 

In 1882 a Bill entituled “An Act for the Better Pro- 
tection of Ancient Monuments” was passed through 
Parliament. The existence of this Act shows that even 
in so utilitarian an age as the present there is, at all 
events, a strong desire that something should be done’ 
to arrest the wholesale destruction of antiquities that 
has been going on for centuries; but I think it will be 
admitted that although the Bill was brought forward 
with the best possible intentions, it contains many 
radical defects, and has not as yet succeeded in effect- 
ing the object for which it was drawn up. Perhaps 
one of the worst features in the Bill is the smallness of 


the number of monuments scheduled, almost the whole 
18? 
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being selected from those of the prehistoric period. 
The hap-hazard way in which these monuments have 
been chosen proves very conclusively how absurd it is 
to pass a Bill for the protection of ancient monuments 
without knowing what they are; or, in other words, 
before a proper archeological survey of the whole of 
Great Britain has been made. 

‘It cannot be too clearly pointed out that the pro- 
tection of ancient monuments, although in the highest 
degree desirable, is but a secondary consideration com- 
pared with the necessity of preserving some record of 
their existence in case they should be destroyed at 
any future time. Once an ancient building has been 
measured, planned, photographed, and accurately de- 
scribed, its loss will not be such a national calamity as 
if no particulars about it had been kept. 

The chief object of the Bill seems to be to acquire 
for the public, or to place under the eye of the Govern- 
ment Inspector, as many ancient monuments as pos- 
sible ; but no thought has been given to other means 
by which they may be quite as efficiently protected, or 
to the desirability of making plans of such monuments 
as the owners cannot be persuaded to part with. 

The archeological societies throughout the country 
have up to now been the most trusty guardians of 
ancient monuments, and therefore I think it worthy of 
discussion at the present Meeting whether some scheme 
may not be devised by which the local societies can 
help the Government Inspector to make the Bill of 
real practical value. Most of this kind of assistance 
would, of course, be gratuitous; but I cannot help 
thinking that if the Government Inspector had power 
to pay for reports by qualified persons belonging to 
local societies, on local antiquities, the money would be 
very well laid out. The local societies have the great 
advantage of possessing sources of information not open 
to any one else, and of being in direct communication 
with the owners of the properties on which the monu- 
ments are situated. 
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etors in their preservation ; (2), by diffusing arche- 
ological knowledge as widely as possible, and thus 
arousing a feeling of reverence amongst the common 
people for the antiquities of their native place ; and 
(3), by making it excessively unpleasant for any person 
who commits an act of Vandalism, by bringing the 
pressure of public opinion to bear upon him. There is 
not generally much difficulty in getting owners of pro- 
perty to respect the ancient remains on their estates, 
as some at least of the landed gentry are interested in 
antiquarian pursuits, and those whose tastes lie in a 
different direction can often be influenced by their 
friends’ views on the subject. 

With regard to diffusing archeological knowledge, 
I think much good might be done by giving lectures 
on ancient buildings and monuments in the localities 
where they exist, and also by publishing more cheap, 
well-illustrated handbooks dealing with the subject in 
a popular way. Acts of Vandalism such as those com- 
mitted by restorers of churches are not always easy to 

revent, but public opinion can do a great deal in spite 
of all that Lord Grimthorpe has to say to the contrary. 
It is, therefore, most earnestly to be desired that any 
one hearing of proposed destructive restoration, or 
cases of wanton injury to old buildings, will at once 
communicate with the Society of Antiquaries or some 
other body which is strong enough to make its voice 
heard. It should also be known that convictions have 
already been obtained in the law-courts against per- 
sons who have committed offences under the Bill for 
the Protection of Ancient Monuments. 

Hitherto we have been only concerned with one class 
of archeological materials, namely fixed structures ; 
but there still remains the question of how local soci- 
eties may cooperate with the view of preserving such 
portable objects as are discovered in excavations from 
time to time. The first point to be insisted upon is 


The best ways of preventing the destruction of 
ancient remains are,—(1), by interesting the propri- 
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that all portable antiquarian relics should be deposited 
in museums; if possible in the counties where they are 
found. Private collectors, if they cannot be persuaded 
to hand over their treasures to some public museum, 
should at all events place them there on loan, so that 
every object found may pass under the eye of the 
curator. It should be distinctly understood that the 
less complete the collection of any class of objects in a 
public museum, the greater the difficulty in deriving 
any scientific result from studying it; every private 
collector, therefore, who hides away a specimen illus- 
trating any special class of antiquities, is keeping back 
information which if made available to students would 
be of the utmost possible value. 

In order that a register should be kept of the disco- 
very of new objects, each museum should be associated 
with some archeological society. When a new batch 
of objects is added to the museum, they should be ex- 
hibited at one of the evening meetings. A record would 
thus be preserved in the Proceedings of the society of 
the whole contents of the museum, and such things as 
were of more than ordinary interest could be engraved. 
A series of illustrations would thus be obtained gradu- 
ally, which would be extremely useful for catalogues, 
handbooks, or papers relating to objects in the col- 
lection. 

Having briefly touched upon the preservation of 
archeological materials, we must now consider how 
they may be best utilised for purposes of research. 
Here again we are brought face to face with the abso- 
lute necessity of a general survey of antiquities. Ima- 
gine how helpless a geologist would feel without any 
maps showing the various formations in each district, 
and you have a parallel case to the archeologist un- 
provided with a survey of antiquities. So much is to 
be learnt from the geographical distribution of parti- 
cular classes of structures and implements that it is all 
the more remarkable to find this source of information 
almost entirely neglected. General Pitt-Rivers has 
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acted as a pioneer in this direction by making maps to 
accompany and illustrate his magnificent collection of 
anthropological specimens. His treatise on the geo- 
graphical distribution of peculiar kinds of locks and 
keys is an instance of the valuable results that may be 
obtained by applying this method to the solution of 
archeological problems. A plan is adopted at the 
Devizes Museum of placing maps over each of the 
cases, on which are marked the positions where the 
objects contained in it were found. The plan is so ex- 
cellent that it might with advantage be copied else- 
where. 

With regard to a general archeological survey of 
Great Britain, something of the kind has been parti- 
ally attempted by the Ordnance surveyors; but the list 
of antiquities marked is so incomplete that the whole 
thing will require to be done all over again. The im- 
perfections are due chiefly to want of co-operation 
between the Ordnance Survey Department and the 
country archeological societies. | think that the 
Government might very well be asked to supply gratis 
a sufficient number of duplicate copies of the sheets of 
the Ordnance Map to each county society for the pur- 
pose of correcting the errors already existing, and com- 
pleting the archeological part of the survey. Classified 
lists and descriptions should be prepared also to accom- 
pany each sheet of the Map. 

Next, in reference to the question of illustrating and 
describing antiquities. I will say nothing about the 
methods of making measured drawings of ancient 
structures, as this is perfectly well understood already, 
but I must observe that not nearly enough attention 
has been paid to systematically taking photographs 
and casts of sculptured and inscribed stones. Amateur 
photography has now become so common that I am 
rather surprised no one has thought of establishing an 
archeological photographic society. I feel sure that it 
might do'a great deal of good work. 

In illustrating and describing the antiquities of 
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Great Britain, the thing to be avoided is the waste of 
energy involved in going over the same ground more 
than once, by dealing with structures which have been 
done justice to already by specially qualified persons. 
This energy would be far better employed in investi- 
gating new objects of interest. The great difficulty at 
present is to know what antiquities have been previ- 
ously illustrated, and what yet remain to be done. 
There is, therefore, a pressing want for classified lists 
of the structures, monuments, and portable objects 
found in each county, with references in every case to 
the books or papers where they are described. 

Before this can be done there must be some means 
whereby the immense amount of matter already col- 
lected in the back volumes of the Proceedings of the 
different societies may be made available for purposes 
of research. Most attempts in this direction have 
taken the form of a general index of the whole of the 
volumes ; but the same end might be attained much 
more simply by publishing in one volume lists of illus- 
trations and of the titles of all the papers read, with 
the authors’ names. A second list should then be 
added in which the whole of the papers are classified — 
(1), according to subject, whether dealing with arche- 
ology, anthropology, history, philology, literature, or 
mythology ; (2), according to period, whether prehis- 
toric, Roman, Saxon, or medizeval ; and (3), according 
to geographical area. Finally, there should be three 
indexes,—(1), of the names of the authors of the 
papers ; (2), of the subjects of the papers ; and (3), of 
the places and counties dealt with. 

This scheme is not intended to supersede the general 
index to the volumes of proceedings, but to supplement 
it, and to provide the only practical way of finding out 
rapidly all that has been written on any particular 
subject, or by any particular author, or about any par- 
ticular place. The British Archeological Association 
has already published a list of papers and illustrations 
at the beginning of their general index, and it only 
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now remains for other societies to do the same, and 
then get the whole classified and indexed in one book. 

In conclusion I beg to submit the following proposi- 
tions for the consideration of the Conference :— 

(1). That all the archeological societies in England 
and Wales shall be permanently affiliated. 

(2.) That the councils of these societies shall elect 
an executive committee tu meet annually for the trans- 
action of business undertaken by the joint action of 
the affiliated societies. 

(3.) That a journal be published by the affiliated 
societies, divided into prehistoric, Romano- British, 
Saxon, medizval, and foreign sections, each with a 
separate editor, to whom all notices of papers, books, 
and new discoveries relating to his particular section 
shall be communicated. 

(4.) That a central library and committee-room be 
established by the affiliated societies. 

(5.) That some simple plan be arranged for the inter- 
change of papers and illustrations published in the 
proceedings of the affiliated societies. 


Note.—This paper was read at a meeting of delegates from the 
various local archeological societies throughout England, held at 
the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries at Burlington House two 
years ago. 

The object of the meeting in question professed to be the im- 
provement of the organisation of archeological research; and the 
original suggestion that such improvement was necessary came 
from the Rev. J. Charles Cox, LL.D., in a letter addressed to the 
now defunct Archeological Review for April 1888. (See Arch. Camb., 
dth Ser., vol. v, p. 265.) The Cambrian Archeological Association 
sent two Delegates to the preliminary conference (see Arch. Camb., 
dth Ser., vol. v, p. 429), but without in any way committing the 
Association to whatever scheme might be proposed as the final solu- 
tion of the difficulty. 

The paper, now published for the first time, was read at the pre- 
liminary conference ; but the saggestions made by its author did 
not commend themselves to the Council of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries, and an entirely different plan of organisation was advocated. 
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(See Arch. Camb., 5th Ser., vol. vi, p. 270.) The Society of Anti- 
quaries was not anxious to strengthen the union of the local associ- 
ations with each other so much as to connect them with its own 
body; not, however, on terms of equality, but in a subordinate posi- 
tion; taking every advantage to be gained from them, and giving 
next to nothing in return. (See Arch. Camb., 5th Ser., vol. vi, p. 
352.) The Committee of the Cambrian Archeological Association, 
therefore, very wisely declined the not too courteously worded in- 
vitation of the Society of Antiquaries to join a union from which 
there was liitle advantage to be gathered,—a course that was fol- 
lowed by the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-on-Fyne and 
others. 

The reason that the present paper has not been published before 
is that the delegates of the local societies had no authority to spend 
money on printing, and not having been read at one of the regular 
meetings of the Society of Antiquaries, it could not be included in 
the Z’ransactions of that Society. 





























CARDIFF CASTLE. 


BY G. T. CLARK, ESQ., F.S.A. 


THE discoveries recently and very unexpectedly made 
at Cardiff Castle possess more than local interest ; but 
fully to explain the source of that interest it will be 
necessary to describe the main features of the older 
parts of the Castle, and to add a very few particulars 
of its early history. The Castle as it stood before the 
late alterations and additions was described in great 
detail, and its history, as then known, given, in a for- 
mer’ Number of the Arch. Camb. very many years ago. 

The Castle, measured from the foot of its exterior 
slopes and wall, covers a nearly rectangular plot of 
ground, 194 yards north and south, by 230 yards east 
and west, or nearly so. This area is contained on the 
north and cast sides by a bank of earth from 25 to 35 ft. 
high, and from 50 to 70 ft. broad at the base. ‘This 
bank is continued from the east front 80 yards along 
the south front, and from the north front 22 yards 
along the west front; and the remainder of the en- 
ceinte, that is to say, on the south front 150 yards, and 
on the west front 172 yards, is completed by an ancient 
and very remarkable wall, 10 ft. thick, and 204 ft. high. 

On the west front, unequally threaded upon, or en- 
closing, about 47 yards of the wall, the greater part 
being within the area, are the main buildings of the 
Castle; and near the centre of the south front is a 
square tower, probably of the Early English period, 
called “The Black” or “ Duke Robert’s Tower”, although 
the imprisonment of that Prince long preceded its 
foundation ; and beside it is the entrance-gateway, the 
position of which is probably original. 

Within the area, and near to its north-western 
angle, but at present quite detached from the contain- 
ing bank or wall, is a conical mound, 35 ft. high, and 


1 8rd Series, vol. viii, p. 251. 
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about 60 yards diameter at the base or ground-level, 
and 33 yards diameter at its table-summit. The 
mound is girdled by a wet ditch, 20 ft. deep, and 18 
yards diameter, filled up in the past century, and 
recently laid open with great attention to its original 
dimensions. 

Originally the general area was defended externally 
by a wet ditch of considerable depth, and about 20 
yards wide. This still remains on three sides, but is 
converted into a fresh water feeder for the docks and a 
part of the Glamorganshire Canal. On the fourth, the 
southern or town face, the ditch has long been filled 
up, and is still in part built over ; but the line of the 
ditch is known, and it has been partially cleared and 
converted into a garden. The western limb of the old 
moat was also a leat supplying the Castle Mill, which 
stood beneath the south-west angle of the Castle. 
Beyond the leat, and between it and the adjacent river 
Taff, stood the Dominican Convent, the foundations of 
which have lately been laid open, and restored with 
great care, by Lord Bute. 

The internal area of the Castle was divided into two 
unequal parts by a cross-wall extending from the 
Black Tower to the keep mound, of which it crossed 
the ditch by a bridge, and thence was carried up the 
slope to abut upon the shell of the keep, from the 
opposite side of which a second wall was continued 
from the slope, and across the ditch, to abut upon the 
western wall. By this means the Castle area was 
divided into a larger or eastern court defended by 
earthbanks ; and a smaller or western court containing 
the Castle lodgings, and defended wholly by walls. 
The keep, a polygonal shell, being on the line of the 
cross-wall, was common to both courts. The shell of 
the keep remains, and a later tower covering its en- 
trance, but the cross-wall was removed some years ago. 
Recently, however, the foundations have been laid open 
- and restored, and are now seen nearly at the ground- 
level. Originally, in the outer court, stood the town 
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hall, a chapel, and the lodgings for the knights who 
held in capite of the lord by the service of defending 
the Castle when attacked. All these buildings have 
long been removed, and although the foundations were 
laid open, they were found too imperfect to be pre- 
served or restored. 

There exists no original plan or early description of 
the Castle, but much can with certainty be inferred 
from what remains upon the ground. The earthbanks, 
the exterior ditch, and the keep-mound and its proper 
ditch, are certainly older than the arrival of Fitz- 
Hamon in the reign of Rufus. That chieftain, as was 
almost always the case with his Norman brethren in 
England, was too much occupied with the completion 
of his conquest, and the partition of the lands, to build 
works in masonry, and he, no doubt, erected or restored 
lines of palisade along the earthbanks, and inhabited a 
timber structure upon the keep-mound. There is cer- 
tainly no masonry remaining of his execution, if any 
ever existed, which is improbable, work of that date 
being usually of a very durable character. 

The great outer wall and the shell-keep are evidently 
late Norman, and probably the work of Robert Earl or 
Consul of Gloucester, a son of Henry I, probably by a 
Welsh mother, and possessing his father’s love of lite- 
rature. He married Fitz-Hamon’s daughter, and suc- 
ceeded him in the lordship. The cross-wall, though of 
somewhat later date, must have been part of the Nor- 
man design, as without it the outer wall would be of 
little use as a defence. It is thought to have been 
actually built soon after the capture of the Castle by 
the Welsh under Ivor Bach, a feat no doubt effected by 
their clambering over the earthworks. 

The octagon tower, the great vaulted cellar, and the 
older part of the lodgings, are much later additions, in 
the Decorated and Perpendicular styles, due to the De- 
spencers and to Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, who there 
built the similar but much larger tower, still standing. 

The history of Cardiff before the invasion of Fitz- 
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Hamon is very obscure. Antiquaries, and especially 
Welsh antiquaries, have held different opinions as to 
the origin and meaning of the name. ‘The syllable 
“Caer”, equivalent to chester and castle in England, 
usually indicates a Roman military work. The diff- 
culty lies in the second syllable, which is not supposed 
to have anything to do with the Taff, upon which the 
Castle stands. But whatever the origin or meaning of 
the word, it is certain that Cardiff was placed upon the 
course of the Roman Via Maritima, which ran from 
Glevum, or Gloucester, along the northern shore of the 
Severn, through Venta Silurum and Castra Legionum, 
or Caerwent and Caerleon, by Cardiff, westwards by 
Bovium or Cowbridge, Leucarum or Llochwr, and Ma- 
ridunum or Caermarthen, and so on to St. David's 
Head. 

Cardiff is generally supposed to have been a Roman 
station, placed so as to command the passage of the 
Taff, and within reach of Boviwm and the branch road 
that ascends the Rhymny Valley by Ystrad y Mynach, 
Gelligaer, and Heol Adam, to reach the Roman station 
near Brecon. All this made it very probable that 
Cardiff was an important post; but if this were so, 
it was singular that no traces of Roman occupation 
had been found there, no Roman foundations, no frag- 
ments of tesser@, no broken pottery, no coins, nothing 
but a few tiles in the last century, for which the only 
authority was a newspaper paragraph. 

It has also been supposed that the Welsh had a 
stronghold here; but the British strong places were 
usually on high ground, such as remain at Morgraig 
on the road to Caerphilly, or above Castell Coch, or on 
Cefn Drymmau, or on Margam mountain. 

The only evidence in favour of Roman occupation 
was the rectangular outline of the earthwork, and its 
position, Roman fashion, on the banks of the river. 
But earthbanks of this magnitude were rarely thrown 
up by the Romans, who seldom wasted their labour ; 
and when great strength was required, usually (almost 
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invariably) built walls of masonry. It has been sug- 
gested that possibly these banks were thrown up after 
the departure of the Romans by one of the natives 
familiar with the Roman rules of construction, but not 
equal to the copying of Roman masonry ; and so might 
be classed with Tamworth, Wallingford, and Wareham ; 
places not known for certain to have been Roman sta - 
tions, but with large earthworks laid out upon quasi- 
Roman lines. Also, in each of these instances, as at Car- 
diff, was a moated mound, evidently of the general age, 
though possibly of slightly later date than the earth- 
banks, and as evidently a Saxon burh of the close of 
the ninth or beginning of the tenth century, between 
which and the departure of the Romans the earth- 
banks must have been thrown up. At York, on the 
Ouse, are found rectangular earthbanks combined with 
a later moated mound ; but there it is known that 
the Romans had an important station, a part of which, 
a tower capping an angle, and a fragment of the conti- 
guous wall, is still standing. At York also are other 
earthbanks of large dimensions, and connected with 
the former, but outside the Roman station, and there- 
fore of more irregular outline ; but also supposed to be 
of Saxon origin, and of the date of the two mounds 
that still guard the passage of the river, as was formerly 
the case at Bedford, Stafford, Nottingham, and Buck- 
ingham, according to the Saxon Chronicle. 

It chanced at York a short time ago that an excava- 
tion into the rectangular part of the earthbank laid 
open the foundations of the wall and one of the gates 
of the Roman station, and thence it became evident 
that after the departure of the Romans their walls had 
been attacked and pulled down nearly to the ground, 
and at a late period, when it was necessary to restore 
the defences, earth was heaped up along and over the 
remains of the wall; and thus the banks so formed 
were of necessity rectangular in plan, though by no 
means of Roman origin. Whether those who thus 
clothed the Roman ruin with earth were the same 
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Saxons, or the immediate ancestors of those who threw 
up the two mounds and the irregular earthwork south 
of the Ouse, may, indeed, be a question. Lincoln is an 
example of the same proceedings. There the remains 
of the Roman wall and gate have been buried in earth- 
work, and as at Cardiff and Hereford, the earth has 
been thickened at the angles as though to cover the 
remains of capping towers. 

All these discoveries led to a suspicion that at Car- 
diff also there might remain in the earthworks a core 
of Roman masonry. There was, indeed, a low parapet 
wall built along the crest of the banks ; but this was 
of no great thickness or depth of foundation, and was 
evidently of modern date. All that could be said was 
that the Norman lords, finding the area of the old work 
considerably larger than was needed either for resi- 
dence or defence, contented themselves with the part 
they had walled off, and lett the remainder to be 
guarded by its banks and wet ditch ; strengthened, no 
doubt, by a stout palisade ; but of what the bank con- 
tained, whether any remains of Roman masonry, there 
was not even a tradition. 

It happened, however, a few months ago, that Lord 
Bute, proposing to adorn the town by the construction 
of a large and handsome gateway upon its northern 
entrance, nearly in the line of the old town wall; and 
proposing to connect it, as was formerly the case, with 
the outer defences of the Castle, proceeded to clear out 
the moat, and removed a portion of the outer slope of 
the adjacent earthbank. By so doing he laid bare, at 
the ground-level in the central line of the bank, the 
lower 4 or 5 ft. of a wall, 10 ft. thick, of coursed, squared, 
hammer-dressed masonry, supported at three points by 
half-octagon buttresses, or mural turrets, about 10 ft. 
wide, and of 7 ft. projection, and placed about 46 yards 
apart ; and the two sides of which, next the wall, were 
not parallel, but splayed, as though for the half ofa 
decagon. It thus became evident, from the position, 
workmanship, and plan of the wall, that it was Roman, 
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and older than the earthbank which had covered it up. 
The stone employed was lias, much used in Roman 
works when at hand, whereas the Normans in Glamor- 
gan employed Sutton-stone; and thus was disclosed the 
evidence of the origin of Cardiff Castle as a Roman 
station. 

Those who still clung to the opinion that the earth- 
works were British and pre-Norman, held that the 
wall was of the nature of a retaining wall, and built 
against the bank, and therefore with one face only, and 
ruined and covered up by the falling in of the earth 
from above. Such an opinion was by no means tenable, 
but it was effectually disposed of by Lord Bute, who 
caused driftings to be driven at various points into the 
inner slope of the earthbank, and thus laid open the 
opposite or inner face of the wall. It was thus shown 
that the Roman wall remained on the east and north 
fronts of the enclosure; and there can be no reasonable 
doubt that it will be found also on the south side, and 
that the thickening of the earthbanks at the south- 
east, north-east, and north-west angles cover the re- 
mains of polygonal buttress-towers, covering, as at 
York, the angles of the Roman area, and of course per- 
fectly independent of and earlier than the earth- 
banks. 

Thanks, therefore, to the zeal and liberality of its 
owner, the general history of the Castle is now clearly 
laid open from its foundation under the Roman sway. 
The wall, being 10 ft. thick, was probably of corre- 
sponding height, and was, no doubt, pulled down in 
the conflicts between the Welsh and either the early 
Saxon invaders or the Scandinavian pirates who at one 
time infested the Severn shores, leaving traces of their 
presence in such names as Stockholm, the Holms, and 
Swansea, and such encampments as Sully, Porthkerry, 
and Harding’s Down. 

The wall, by whomsoever destroyed, probably sé 
remained until the invasion of the Saxons from the 
side of Chepstow and Newport, throwing up not only 
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the Dyke of Offa, but both behind and before it the 
moated mounds of Gloucester and Hereford (now re- 
moved), those of Caerleon, Castleton, Ruperra, Builth, 
Gelligaer, Brecknock, and finally of Cardiff. In some 
of these instances the Saxon burhs were originals, in 
others they were additions to Roman works; and as 
the Saxons, whatever may have been the material of 
their churches, certainly did not employ masonry in 
their castles, the Roman defences, nearly levelled with 
the ground, were by them buried under heaped up 
earth, and the mound added, commanding the whole, 
as it was found by the Norman invader. 

There remains the question as to why the earth- 
works were wanting on the east and the greater part 
of the south sides, and upon this it is impossible to 
speak with certainty. Were the banks originally com- 
plete on every face, and replaced by the Norman 
wall? Or was that much of the circuit left open, 
protected by the town and the river? At York the 
foundations show that the Roman wall was continued 
along the river-front ; but it does not seem there to 
have been covered up by an earthbank. At Wareham 
and Tamworth and Wallingford there are no traces of 
a wall along the river-front, neither of any earthbank, 
but in each case the moated mound is so placed as to 
command the river. Here it seems more probable that 
the Roman circuit was complete, and that the later 
earthwork was also carried all round, and that when 
the Normans entered, finding the Castle area too spa- 
cious for an ordinary garrison, and the earthwork, how- 
ever lofty, an insecure defence against the light-armed 
and active Welshmen, they decided to wall in a part 
of it, and built the great wall now seen and the shell- 
keep, and a generation or two later completed the 
mural defence by the erection of the cross-walls. 

It will be admitted that the discovery of this Roman 
wall possesses, as has been said, more than a local inte- 
rest. It not only establishes Cardiff as a Roman station 
of the first class, but shows that here, as in the north 
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of England, on the retirement of the Romans, these 
works were attacked and thrown down; and that here, 
as also in the north, the Saxons took possession of 
what remained of the Roman works, restoring them, 
not by rebuilding the walls, but by burying them 
beneath earthworks of a heavy character. 

In conclusion I have to acknowledge, with much 
pleasure, the assistance afforded me by Mr. Frame and 
Mr. J. A. Corbett, both of whom have contributed in 
various ways to the conservation of our Glamorganshire 
monuments and records. 





The following Report, with which I am favoured by 
Mr. J. A. Corbett, by Mr. Sterrie of the Cardiff Museum, 
treats in a very complete manner of the fragments 
found in the driftways on the inside of the Roman 
wall, and therefore within the inhabited area :— 


“T have cleared the objects I found in the stratum of black 
mould in the second drift from the south-east corner of Cardiff 
Castle outer wall, which you will remember rested on what was 
apparently native unmoved gravel, and was overlaid by gravel 
which had been heaped up at some subsequent time to form a 
bank. The objects are :— 

“1, Fragment of Roman mortarium ; body of cream coloured 
clay, with small silicious pebbles embedded in it, showing con- 
siderable wear and tear; marks of wheel-turning evident on 
the outside ; the bottom showing marks of string used to sever 
it from the potter’s wheel ; body not over one quarter of an inch 
in average thickness ; bottom about 3} in. diameter ; silicious 
pebbles, milky white and pinkish, very small. 

“2. Fragment of large, thick Roman mortarium ; body, light 
brick-red colour, and more than double the thickness of the last; 
bottom indicated 5? in.; silicious pebbles as in last, but more 
than double the size. 

“3. Six fragments of black pottery (Roman), probably part 
of a bowl about 54 in. diameter; body for 2 in. below the rim 
plain ; below, the ornament with lines in diamond pattern; 
diamonds, 1 inch in extreme length by half an inch wide. 

“4, Fragment of Samian ware, which had formed part of a 
bowl about 7? in. internal diameter ; outside plain; inside, with 
two incised lines about 2} in. from rim. This fragment has 

198 
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been broken through a rivet-hole. It is of the best quality of 
ware. 

“5, Half of base of Samian ware bow]; base, 24 in. diameter ; 
unornamented, slight stamp in centre of inside ; good quality. 

“6. Small fragment of rim of Samian ware bowl; plain; 
good quality. 

“'7, Fragment of rim of large, coarse, red jar. 

“8. Two small fragments of coarse, red Roman pottery. 

“9. Part of rim of black ware jar. 

“10. Two pieces of light brown ware, one with lines around. 

“11. Large quantity of Roman iron cinders from a charcoal- 
furnace. 

“12. Part of a crucible burnt white. 

“13. Part of hearth of furnace. This was found near the 


moat.” 














NOTES UPON SOME ARCHAIC DOMESTIC 
APPLIANCES IN THE POWYS-LAND 
MUSEUM.' 


BY MORRIS C. JONES, F.S.A., F.S.A.SCOT. 


By some, possibly, the archeology of domestic appli- 
ances may be considered as too humble a subject for 
the notice of antiquaries. An eminent archeologist 
(Mr. H. Syer Cuming) has, however, aptly remarked : 
‘“‘To many the subject here treated of may appear not 
only trivial, but unworthy of notice ; but the question 
is, are we, as archeologists, anxious to penetrate into 
the life of the past, to scan the household arrangements 
of the humble as well as the wealthy, to become fami- 
liar, as far as the remnants of antiquity will permit, 
with the means and fashions of every grade of society? 
For, if this be our aim and province, then scorn not 
the matters here presented, and turn not away with 
contempt from the smallest item, the merest trifle, 
which affords a glimpse of the social aspect of bygone 
times,—no, not even a rusty, old iron candlestick, 
though it may have held ‘ the little farthing rushlight’ 
which has lent its name to song.” 

In the Powys-Land Museum numerous specimens of 
archaic articles for domestic use and other purposes 
have accumulated, and it has been thought it would 
be well, from time to time, to make some notes con- 
cerning them under different classes. We propose to 
begin with ancient appliances for kindling fire, and 
lighting, and such like. 

The Tinder-Box.—For many centuries the tinder- 
box, or something closely analogous, must have been 
the only means by which fire was artificially produced 
in England. 


_ | Reprinted, by permission, from the Montgomeryshire Collections, 
issued by the Powys-land Club, vol. xxiii, p. 379. 
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There is in the Powys-Land Museum a tinder-box 
which has beer rescued from the lumber-room.’ As 
an original specimen of the common type of those in- 
dispensable accessories of domestic life during many 
centuries, it is of considerable antiquarian interest, 
although of no intrinsic value whatever. It is a circu- 
lar box of tin, 4 in. in diameter, and 14 in. in height. 
It has a lid furnished with a socket for a candle, by 
means of which the flame developed from the spark 
on the tinder was preserved. ‘The steel, shaped to fit 


Fig. 1. 


a, Tinder-Box; 8, Damper; c, Lid, with Socket for Candle ; 
pD, Steel Strike-a-Light; x, Flint, 


the hand, upon which the flint was struck to produce 
the spark, and a flat plate of tin, or damper, designed 
to extinguish the smouldering tinder which the spark 
had ignited, both remain, and the steel bears marks of 
long-continued wear. A fragment of flint, too, which 
has been used for producing the sparks, has been con- 
siderably chipped and bruised by repeated contact with 
the steel; and it is interesting on that account as 
showing what really is the effect of such wear. 


1 We are indebted to Mr. Walter T. Adams (one of the Honorary 
Assistant Curators of the Powys-Land Museum) for the drawings 
from which the illustrations were reproduced. 
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When tinder is in the box, a light can be produced 
from it by striking the steel, held firmly in the left 
hand, with the flint in the right, the blow being 
directed towards the tinder-box. When the small 
spark of red fire generated by the minute chip of flint 
appears, it is necessary to fan or blow gently upon it 
until it has grown into a small patch of fire. Then, 
upon the application of a thin strip or splint of wood, 
previously tipped with sulphur, the desired flame is 
produced, and the tinder in the box may be extin- 
guished by simply putting on the damper. Tinder is 
made by burning old linen or cotton rags, and extin- 
guishing them before they are completely consumed 
by fire. A quaint writer says that “the flint and steel 
might be looked upon as the parents of fire, the tinder- 
box its cradle, the tinder and brimstone matches its 
nurses and preservers.” 

This clumsy and difficult method of producing fire 
continued until it was superseded by the invention of 
lucifer-matches in the year 1827. 

Among the paleolithic and neolithic flint imple- 
ments to be found in the Powys-Land Museum, and 
most other museums, there are forms which some- 
times have been regarded as “scrapers”, of a rough 
and uneven type. These have been regarded by some, 
and it seems to us not without reason, as once having 
served as “strike-a-lights”. Upon comparison of the 
flints which were formerly used with the tinder- 
boxes with those above-described ancient flint imple- 
ments, there appears to be little difference between 
them : indeed, they bear a strong resemblance to each 
other, and what few variations there are, are only such 
as would necessarily arise from the variations in the 
time which has elapsed since the flints were chipped 
and broken.’ 


1 “Man, as several writers have pointed out, is the only fire- 
making animal. Other animals have the skill to build homes for 
protection from the weather and from enemies, are swift in the 
chase, and in point of strength are in many cases superior to man ; 
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Rushlights and Rush-Candles.—In thrifty. times of 
yore it was a common practice with our peasantry to 
gather rushes during summer, cut them into the re- 
quired length, peel off the bark, save a narrow slip left 
to support the pith, and after dipping them in fat, lay 
them by for winter service, These archaic rushlights 
must not be confounded with the slender candles bear- 
ing the same name, formerly purchasable at the chand- 
lers’ shops, but which modern refinement has driven 
out of the market, where they have become as obsolete 
as a bundle of brimstone-matches and the flint and 
steel for their ignition. The latter slender candles are 
the same as ordinary tallow-candles, except that they 
have a rush in the middle instead of a cotton wick. It 
was a very economical light. 

The Rev. Gilbert White, who allows nothing to 
escape his discerning eye, which might illustrate the 
usefulness of natural products, begins one of the letters 
in the Natural History of Selborne! thus :— 

* Selborne, Nov, 1st, 1775. 


‘““* Hic ..,.., teede pingues, hic plurimus ignis 
Semper, et assidua postes fuligine nigri.’ 
-  (Virg., Eel. vii, 49, 50.) 
‘“* Here are fat torches, here abundant fire, 
Here constant smoke has black’d each side the door.’ 


“T shall make no apology for troubling you with the detail 
of a very simple piece of domestic economy, being satisfied that 
you think nothing beneath your attention that tends to utility. 
The matter alluded to is the use of rushes instead of candles, 
which I am well aware prevails in many districts besides this ; 
but as I know there are countries where it does not obtain, and 
as I have considered the subject with some degree of exactness, 
I shall proceed in my humble story, and leave you to judge of 
the expediency. 


but this particular attribute of fire-producing belongs to man alone; 
and were there no other mark of distinction between him and the 
brates, this would of itself show him to belong to an order, in de- 
gree at least, pre-eminently above them.” 

1 White’s Natural History of Selborne (edited by Lord Selborne), 
1874, pp. 194-5. 
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“The proper species of rush for this purpose seems to be the 
Juncus conglomeratus, or common soft rush, which is to be found 
in most moist pastures, by the side of streams and under hedges. 
These rushes are in best condition in the height of summer, but 
may be gathered so as to serve the purpose well quite into 
autumn. It would be needless to add that the longest and 
largest are best. Decayed labourers, women, and children make 
it their business to procure and prepare them. As soon as they 
are cut they must be flung into water and kept there, otherwise 
they will dry and shrink, and the peel will not run. At first a 
person would find it no easy matter to divest a rush of its peel 
or rind, so as to leave one regular, narrow, even rib from top to 
bottom, that may support the pith; but this, like other feats, 
soon becomes familiar even to children ; and we have seen an 
old woman, stone blind, performing this business with great 
despatch, and seldom failing to strip them with the nicest regu- 
larity. When these Junci are thus far prepared, they must be 
put out on the grass to be bleached, and take the dew for some 
nights, and afterwards to be dried in the sun. 

“Some address is required in dipping these rushes in the 
scalding fat or grease ; but this knack is to be attained by prac- 
tice. The careful wife of an industrious Hampshire labourer 
obtains all her fat for nothing. She saves the scummings of 
her bacon-pot for this use; and if the grease abounds with salt, 
she causes the salt to precipitate to the bottom by setting the 
scummings in a warm oven. Where hogs are not much in use, 
and especially by the sea-side, the coarser animal-oils will come 
very cheap. A pound of common grease may be procured for 
four pence, and about six pounds of grease will dip a pound of 
rushes, and one pound of rushes may be bought for one shilling ; 
so that a pound of rushes, medicated and ready for use, will 
cost three shillings. If men that keep bees will mix a little wax 
with the grease, it will give it a little consistency, and render it 
more cleanly, and make the rushes burn longer. Mutton-suet 
will have the same effect. 

“A good rush, which measured in length 2 ft. 44 in., being 
minuted, burnt only three minutes short of an hour; and a rush 
of still greater length has been known to burn one hour and a 
quarter. 

“These rushes give a good, clear light. Watch-lights (coated 
with tallow), it is true, shed a dismal one,— darkness visible’; 
but then the wicks of those have two ribs of the rind or peel 
to support the pith, while the wick of the dipped rush has but 
one. The two ribs are intended to impede the progress of the 
flame, and make the candle last. 
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“In a pound of dry rushes (avoirdupois) which I caused to 
be weighed and numbered, we found upwards of one’ thousand 
six hundred individuals. Now suppose each of these burns, 
one with another, only half an hour, then a poor man will pur- 
chase eight hundred hours of light—a time exceeding thirty- 
three entire days—for three shillings. According to this ac- 
count, each rush, before dipping, costs =, of a farthing, and ,}, 
afterwards. Thus a poor family will enjoy five hours and a half 
of comfortable light for a farthing. An experienced old house- 
keeper assures me that a pound and a half of rushes completely 
supplies his family the year round, since working people burn 
no candle in the long days, because they rise and go to bed by 
daylight. 

“Little farmers use rushes much in the short days, both 
morning and evening, in the dairy and kitchen; but the very 
poor, who are always the worst economists, and therefore must 
continue very poor, buy a halfpenny candle every evening, 
which in their blowing open rooms does not burn much more 
than two hours. Thus have they only two hours’ light for their 
money instead of eleven.” 


Padell Fach (Little Pan). 


Utensil for making Rushlights or Rush-Candles.— 


‘ce 


Figure 2 is a small oval, or rather “ canoe”-shaped 
vessel, 12 in. long, and at the centre 4 in. wide and 
2 in. deep, and tapering toa point at each end. It 
was formerly used in Wales for melting fat or grease 
with which rushlights and rush-candles were made. 
It has two small feet, 2 in. long, upon which, and on 
the middle, or deepest part, it can stand when placed 
upon the fire. When the fat is melted, the rushes 
are “dipped” into or drawn through the scalding fat, 
and thus prepared for lighting.- In Wales it is gene- 
rally called Padell fach (little pan). 
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Since the foregoing was written we have had another 
specimen presented to the Powys-land Museum by 
Mr. Barnes, blacksmith, Welshpool, which was found 
amongst his scrap-iron. We should be glad to ex- 
change this duplicate for a specimen of some other 
archaic article which we do not possess. 

There are six specimens of rushlight-holders in the 
Powys-land Museum, all of which have nozzles or nip- 
pers for holding the rushlights, and some have also 
sockets for holding candles. 


Fig. 3. 





Tripedal Rushlight- Holder with a Spring. 


Figure 3 represents a rushlight-holder pure and 
simple. It is made of iron, is 16 in. high, and stands 
upon three legs. Tripedal candlesticks, it is said, were 
the prevailing taste among old workers in iron. This 
is one of a not inelegant form. It has a nozzle or nip- 
pers into which the rushlight was placed, and which 
is kept tight by a spring. 

Figure 4 represents another specimen of a tripedal 
rushlight-holder, very similar to figure 3, but instead 
of by a spring, the necessary pressure is given by a 
bent lever with a knob (acting as a weight) attached 
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to it. It is 82 in. high, of a quaint appearance, and 
probably of earlier date than any other of the speci- 


Fig. 4. 


Tripedal Rushlight-Holder with a Weight. 


mens in the Powys-land Museum, to which it was 
lately presented by Mr. and Mrs. White, locksmith, 
Back Road, Welshpool. 


Fig. 5. 


A Pendent Rushlight-Holder and Candlestick combined. 








Figure 5 is a pendent rushlight-holder and candle- 
stick combined, of a very primitive kind, having at the 
bent end of the nippers, instead of a knob, as in fig. 4, 
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a socket for a candle. Thus the latter serves a double 
purpose, acting as a candlestick, and also keeping the 
jaws of the nippers pressed tight upon the rush. This 
rushlight-holder has also a hook by means of which it 
can be hung upon a nail or hook instead of standing 
upon the table. 

The fourth kind of rushlight-holder and candlestick 
is represented by figure 6. It is about 11 in. high, 
and has been described “‘as a pair of forceps with 
twisted or plain stems, one of which is driven into a 


Rushlight-Holder and Candlestick combined, on a Wooden Stand. 


block of wood, nearly 4 in. in diameter at the base. 
The other stem is bent up nearly at right angles with 
the standard, forming a branch for the support of a 
nozzle about 12 in. high, and three-quarters of an inch 
thick.” There are two other specimens in the Powys- 
land Museum, very similar to this, which also could be 
exchanged. 

Figure 7 represents another, more modern, rush- 
candle-holder, which was in use before the modern 
night-lights were invented, for keeping with safety a 
rush-candle burning during the night. It is made of 
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tin, in the form of a cylinder or funnel, about 13 in. 
high, and 93 in. in diameter, and within has a socket 
for a rush-candle. The circumference is pierced with 
holes three-quarters of an inch in diameter, and 2 in. 
apart, in twelve rows, each row containing six holes. 
The rush-candle being placed within the holder for 
safety, the lines of perforated holes permitted the light 
to spread over the room. 

Figure 8 represents a wooden candlestick with a 
brass nozzle, and stands 8 in. high, on a base 6 in. in 
diameter. Around the nozzle is a socket in which was 
fixed a bell-like formed glass shade, 12 in. high, and 


Fig. 7. 


_—_— . 


A Night Rushlight-Holder. 


gradually expanding until it became 7 in. wide. This 
candlestick was used for lighting a hall or passage in 
which there was a draught of air, the glass-shade being 
intended to prevent the candle from running. 

In conjunction with these we would next mention a 
kettle-suspender and tilter (fig. 9, p. 304). It is a 
curious and ingenious article, the use or object of 
which the name assigned to it in some measure de- 
scribes ; but it is only by reference to the illustration 
that an accurate idea of this specimen of a village 
mechanician’s skill can be formed. 

The holder upon which the kettle is hung turns or 
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swings laterally upon a pivot immediately below the 
point p. Immediately above the same point, D, there 
is a swivel by means of which the kettle can be turned 
in any direction required. The handle of the kettle is 
kept tight in the holder by a small fastment working 
on a pivot at the point c. 

By depressing the lever, a, to the dotted line, B, the 
kettle is tilted so that the water will pour out of the 
spout without the kettle being taken off the fire, or 
being touched by the hand. 


Fig. 8. 


a ae, 





A Wooden Candlestick Glass-Shade. 


Y Corn Tan (the Fire-Horn).—In some parts of Mont- 
gomeryshire, up to about forty years ago, if not later, 
a curious article was used, instead of a bellows, for 
blowing the fire. It was usually a straight piece of ash 
or elder-wood, about 2 ft. long, and 3 in. in circum- 
ference, with a hole pierced through it, from one end 
to the other, by burning the pith with a hot wire or 
iron skewer. The hole thus made was generally 
about half an inch in diameter, and one end of the 
article, or blow-pipe, was pointed to accommodate the 
blower’s mouth. By blowing steadily through this end 
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for a few minutes, the dying embers were rekindled 
into a glowing fire. 

Our Honorary Secretary, Mr. R. Williams, has him- 
self seen, and often used, this curious article, in his boy- 
hood. at a cottage in Llanbrynmair; and although we 










Fig. 9. 






oeesa 


A Kettle-Suspender and Tilter. 





cannot ascertain that it is now actually used, we are in 
hopes of being able to procure a specimen for the 
Powys-land Museum. 
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(Continued from p. 148.) 





BACHENBYD NEU RUG. 


Roger Satsset (obiit 1719) ap William Salsbri o Rag 
ap Owen Salsbri ap William ap Sion ap Robert Salsbri 
ap Pyrs Salsbri ap Sion ap Thomas Salsbri hén. Mal 
Ach Llaweni. 

Mam Owen Salsbri oedd Dority verch Owen fychan 
ap = ap Owen Fychan. Cais Ach Llwydi- 
arth. 

Mam William Salsbri oedd Elizabeth verch Sir Sion 
Salsbri ap Sir Roger ap Sir Thomas ap Thomas 
Salsbri hén. Fal y Paladr. 

Mam Sion Salsbri oedd Kattrin verch Sion ap Madoc 
ap Howel ap Madoc ap Einion ap Gruffydd ap 
Howel ap Meredydd ap Einion ap Gwgan ap 
Merwydd ap Collwyn. 

Mam Robert Salsbri oedd Margred verch ac etifeddes 
Ieuan ap Howel ap Rys ap Dafydd ap Howel 
ap Gruffydd ap Owen ap Bleddyn ap Owen 
Brogentyn, a chyda hono caed Rig. 

Mam Margred oedd Gwenhwyfar verch Elisse ap 
Gruffydd ap Einion. 

Mam Pyrs Salsbri oedd Lowri verch Robert ap 
Meredydd ap Tudr ap Howel ap Cynwric fychan 
ap Cynwric ap Llowarch ap Heilin ap Tyfid ap 
Tangno ap Cadwaladr ap Istrwyth ap March- 
wystl ap Marchweithian ap Tangwd ap Hudd 
ap Llew. ap Llymnod Angel ap Pasgen ap Urien 
Reged. 
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Plant Mr. Sion Salsbri oedd Sir Robert a briododd 
Elinor verch Sir Harri Bagnol, a bu iddynt fab 
a fu farw yn un ar ddeg oed; A’r Capten Sion 
Salusburi a fu farw heb blant; a Mr. William 
Salsbri ; a Margred Arglwyddes Sir John Lloyd 
o [al. 

Yr hain oedd blant Mr. John Salsbri o Rig o Eliza- 
beth verch Sir John Salsbri o Llaweni. Fal o’r 
blaen. 

Gwraig Owen Salsbri oedd Mari verch ac etifeddes 
Gabriel Goodman o Sioned verch ac etifeddes 
Sion Wynn ap Sanders ap Robert ap Ieuan ap 
Tudr. Cais Ach Berain neu Penychell. 

Plant Mr. William Salsbri oedd Owen; John neu 
Charles a briodes Elizabeth verch John Thelwall 
o'r Plas Coch ap John Wynn Thelwal ap John 
Thelwal o Llanrhydd yn Nyffryn Clwyd. 

Plant Robert Salsbri o Rag oedd Sion ; Hugh ; Pyrs ; 
ac o ferched Sian gwraig Sion Aer y Konwy ; 
Ales gwraig Simon Thelwal ap Richard Thel- 
wal; ac Elen gwraig Sion ap Edward Lloyd o 
14] ap Lewis Lloyd. 

Mam Edward o Llysfassi oedd yr Elen hono. 


ABERGELE: PYRS OWEN. 


Pyrs Owen ap Edward Owen ap Pyrs Owen ap Sion 
Wynn ap Owen ap Gruffydd ap Madoc fychan ap 
Howel fychan ap Madoc ap Howel ap Gruffydd ap 
Davydd ap Tudr ap Madoc ap Iarddur ap Cynddelw 
ap Trahaiarn ap Bod ap Pasgen ap Helig ap Glannog 
ap Gwyan ap Gleddyfrudd ap Cariadog fraichfras ap 
Llyr Merini ap Einion Yrth ap Cynedda Wledig. 

Mam Sion Wynn ap Owen oedd Elsbeth verch Tudor 

ap — ap Tudr ap Gruffydd Lloyd ap Heilin 
frych. 

Mam Owen ap Gruffydd oedd Lleuku verch Rys ap 

Einion fychan ap Dafydd ap Gronwy, yr hwn a 
elwyd y Penwyn. 
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Mam Gruffydd ap Madoc fychan oedd Kattrin verch 
Robyn Lloyd ap Gruffydd ap Gronw ap Heilin 
ap Sir Tudr ap Ednyfed fychan. 

Mam Pyrs Owen oedd Elin verch Pyrs fychan 0 Goet- 
mor ap Rys ap Robert ap Ieuan fychan ap Madoc 
ap Howel ap Dafydd ap Tudr ap Madoc ap 
Tarddur. 

Mam Elin oedd Ales verch yr hén Sir William Gruff- 
ydd o’r Penrhyn. 

Mam Pyrs fychan oedd Margred verch Sion aer y 
Konwy ap Siankyn Konwy ap Richard ap Sir 
Harri Konwy. 

Mam Ales verch yr hén Sir William Gruffydd oedd 
Elsbeth verch Robert Grae o Ruthyn. 

Gwraig Pyrs Owen oedd Cattrin verch Pyrs Holand 
o Kinmel ap Sion Holand ap Dafydd Holand ap 
Gruffydd Holand ap Dafydd Holand ap Hoes- 
gyn Holand. 

Plant Sion Wynn ap Owen ap Gruffydd o Elin 
uchod oedd Pyrs; Sion Wynn ; aSiors ; a Grace 
gwraig Edward Wynn ap William ap William 
ap Gruffydd ap Robyn ; ac Ales gwraig Hugh 
ap Robert ap William. 





FFOXOL YN HENLLAN. 


Ffoulke Lloyd ap Hugh Lloyd ap Ffoulke Lloyd ap 
Sion Lloyd ap Ffoulke ap Pyrs ap Hugh Lloyd ap 
Sion Lloyd ap William ap William ap Robert Lloyd ap 
Willcocke Lloyd alias Rosindale ap Harri Rosindale ap 
Harri Rosindale hén. 

Mam Pyrs Lloyd oedd Grace Conwy verch yr hén 

Sion Aer y Conwy. 
Mam Sion Lloyd oedd Isabel verch ac etifeddes 
Richard Péc ap Thomas Péc ap Richard Péc. 

Mam Ffoulke Lloyd oedd Margred verch Mr. Robert 

_Salsbri o Llanrwst. 
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Y MAES GLAS. 


Harri ap Thomas ap Harri ap Cynwric ap Ithel 
fychan ap Cynwric ap Rotpert ap lorwerth ap Ririd ap 
Iorwerth ap Madoc ap Ednowain Bendew. 

Mam Thomas ap Harri oedd Margred verch Gruffydd 
ap Rys ap Dafydd ap Howel. Fal Ach Maes- 
mor. 

Mam Harri ap Thomas oedd Mallt verch Twna ap 
Ithel ap Madoe ap Einion. 


YSTRYD ALYN. 


Dafydd Lloyd ap Bleddyn ap Gruffydd ap Heilin ap 
Bleddyn ap Madoc ap Ririd ap Egnion ap Cadwgan ap 
Grono ap Owen ap Uchdryd ap Edwin. 

Mam Dafydd Lloyd oedd Sioned verch Twnkin o 

Sioklys. 

Mam Sioned oedd Marred verch Meredydd ap Gruff- 

: ydd ap Llewelyn ap Ynyr. 

Mam Mared oedd Efa verch Cynfrig Sais ap Ithel 
frych ap Ithel Lloyd ap Ithel Gam. 

Mam Bleddyn oedd Mali verch Kynfrig ap Iorwerth 
ap Gruffydd ap Madoc ddu ap Ririd. 

Mam Mali oedd Tanglwystle verch Rotpert ap Ior- 
werth ap Ririd ap lorwerth ap Madoc ap Edno- 
wain Bendew. 

Mam Tanglwystle oedd Ales verch Ithel fychan ap 
Ithel Lloyd ap Ithel gam ap Meredydd ap Uch- 
dryd ap Edwin. 

Mam Ales oedd Adlais verch Richard ap Cadwaladr. 

Yr un Fared verch Meredydd uchod oedd fam Ior- 
werth ap Gruffydd ddu o Faelor Saesneg. 

Mam oedd yr un Fared i Angharad verch Iorwerth 
foel ap Iorwerth ap Dafydd ap Grono ap [or- 
werth ap Howel ap Moreiddig ap Sandde. 

A’r un Angharad hono oedd fam Edn. ap Madoc ap 

Gruffydd. | 
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Mam Gruffydd ap Heilin oedd Gwenllian verch Mor- 
gan ap Iorwerth ap Grono ap Howel ap Mor- 
eiddig ap Sandde. 


YSTRYD ALYN. 


Dafydd ap Ithel Wynn ap Nicolas ap Gwyn ap Gruff- 
ydd ap Grono Sais ap Einion ap Llewelyn ap Ithel Dal- 
frith ap Trahaiarn Goch o Ln ap Madoc ap Rys gldof 
ap Rys fychan ap Gruffydd ap Rys ap Tewdwr. 

Mam Ithel Wynn oedd Morfydd verch Ieuan ap Rys 
Gethin ap Gruffydd fychan ap Gruffydd ap 
Dafydd goch ap Dafydd ap Gruffydd ap Llew- 
elyn ap lorwerth Drwyndwn. 

Mam Morfydd oedd verch Ithel fychan ap Kynwric 
ap Rotpert ap Iorwerth ap Ririd ap Iorwerth 
ap Madoc ap Ednowain Bendew. 

Mam hono oedd Angharad verch Robyn ap Howel 
7 _ ap Grono ap Kariadog ap Thomas ap 

odri. 

Mam Ithel fychan oedd Angharad verch Madoc 
Lloyd ap Iorwerth foel ap Iorwerth. 

Mam Ieuan ap Rys Gethin oedd Morfydd verch 
Howel ap Meirig ap Ynyr. Fal Ach Nane. 

Mam Morfydd oedd ...... verch Rys Sais. 

Plant Dafydd ap Ithel Wynn o Angharad Lloyd 
verch Dafydd Lloyd ap Bleddyn ap Siankin ap 
Iorwerth ap Gwilym ap Grono ap Llewelyn ap 
Einion ap Kad. ap Grono ap Owen ap Edwin : 
chwaer Thomas Lloyd o Dreuddyn un dad, nid 
amgen: Sion Dafydd (neu Sion ap Dafydd) ap 
Ithel ; Gruffydd ap Dafydd ap Ithel ; Margred ; 
Gwenhwyfar ; ac Elizabeth. 

Mam Angharad Lloyd oedd Efa verch Llewelyn ap 
Dafydd ap Edn. 0 Dreuddyn, ac i Gadwgan ddu 
o Dreuddyn ap Grono ap Owen ap Edwin, ac ar 
ol hyny fe briododd Dafydd Lloyd Mallt verch 
Thomas ap Dafydd ap Gruffydd o Wersyllt a 
hi a briododd wedi hyny Llewelyn ap Gruffydd 
ap Howel o [4l. 
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Efa verch Llewelyn ap Dafydd ap Edn. uchod a ys- 
garodd a Dafydd Lloyd ap Bleddyn ap Sienkin uchod, 
ac ar ol hynny priododd Dafydd Lloyd ap Bleddyn ap 
Sienkyn Mallt verch Thomas ap Dafydd ap Gruffydd 
o Wersyllt. 





YSTRAD ALYN Y TWR MOEL. 


Alexander Wynn ap Dafydd Wynn ap Sion ap Sion 
Wynn or Twr ap Robert ap Sion ap Gruffydd ap 
Llewelyn ap Dafydd ap Gronow ap Egnion ap Gronow 
ap Cynwrig ap Kinion ap Meilir ap Gronow ap Gruff- 
ydd ap Ieuan ap Llewelyn ap Cynwric Efell. 

Mam Robert ap Sion oedd Kattrin verch Gruffydd 

ap Bleddyn ap Einion fychan ap Einion ap 
Cadw. Dekaf ap Iorwerth ap Cadw. ddu ap 
Cadw. Goch ap Gwion ap Hwfa ap Ithel felyn 
ap Llewelyn Aurdorchog. 

Mam Sion Wynn oedd Fargred verch ac etifeddes 
Ieuan ap Rys ap Robyn ap Gruffydd ap Dafydd 
ap Madoc ap Meiric ap Cynwrig ap Dafydd ap 

Edryd ap Enethan ap Iaffeth ap Carwedd ap 
Marchudd. 



















Y WYDDGRUG: Y TWR MOEL. 


Reinallt ap Gruffydd ap Bleddyn ap Einion fychan 
ap Einion ap Cadw. Dekaf ap Iorwerth ap Cadw. ddu 
ap Cadw. Goch ap Gwion ap Hwfa ap Ithel felyn ap 
Llewelyn Aurdorchog. Fal o’r blaen. 

Mam Reinallt oedd Gerfyl verch Howel ap Tudr o 
Benllyn. 












COED Y LLAI. 


John Eyton ap John Eyton ap John Eyton ap John 
Eyton ap Sion Eytyn ap Gruffydd ap Nicolas ap Deikws 
ap Grono ap Gruffydd Grach ap Iorwerth ap Meilir ap 
Grono ap Gruffydd ap Llewelyn ap Cynwrig Efell ap 
Madoc ap Meredydd ap Bleddyn ap Cynfyn. 
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Mam John Eyton ap Sion oedd Cattrin verch Elis 
ap Tudr ap Grono ap Ieuan ap Llewelyn ap 
Gruffydd Lloyd ap Llewelyn ap Ynyr o Ial. 

Mam Sion Eytyn ap Gruffydd oedd Margred verch 
Sion ap Elis ; chwaer un dad (nid fam) a Sion 
Eutyn ap Sion ap Elis Eutyn. 

Mam Gruffydd ap Nicolas oedd Mared verch Ieuan 
ap Rys Gethin ap Gruffydd ap Dafydd Goch. 

Mam Elis ap Tudr oedd ... verch ac etifeddes Gruff- 
ydd ap Ieuan ap Meredydd ap Gruffydd Lloyd 
ap Llewelyn ap Ynyr o [al. 





HERSEDD. 


Edward Lloyd ap Robert Lloyd ap Edward Lloyd 
ap Dafydd Lloyd ap Bleddyn ap Gruffydd ap Heilyn 
ap Bleddyn ap Madoc ap Ririd ap Einion ap Cadw. ap 
Gronw. ap Owen ap Uchdryd ap Edwin. 

Edward Lloyd ap Dafydd Lloyd o Hersedd \ oeddent 

Robert Lloyd ap Dafydd Lloyd o’r Hop Frodyr. 

Mam Edward Lloyd oedd Elin verch Sion Almer ap 
Sion Almer. 

Mam Robert Lloyd oedd Kattrin Stanle verch Wil- 
liam Stanle o Hwtwn. 

Mam Edward Lloyd ap Dafydd oedd Margret verch 
Howel ap Llewelyn ap Iorwerth ap Gruffydd 
ap Iorwerth ap Iva ap Nynnion ap Cynwric ap 
Rhiwallon ap Dinged ap Tudr Trevor. 

Mam Dafydd Lloyd oedd Sioned verch Twmkin o 
Siokles. 

Mam Gruffydd ap Heilin oedd Gwenllian verch 
Morgan ap Gronw ap Howel ap Moreiddig ap 
Sandde Hardd o Fortyn. 

Mam Bleddyn ap Gruffydd oedd Mali verch Cynwric 
- Ieuan ap Gruffydd ap Madoc ddu; ac i 

dwin. 





YR HOB: FFERM. 


John Lloyd ap Rys ap John Lloyd ap Rys Lloyd ap 
Dafydd ap Robert ap Dafydd Lloyd ap Bleddyn ap 
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Gruffydd ap Heilin ap Bleddyn ap Madoc ap Ririd ap 
Einion ap Cadw. ap Grono ap Owen ap Edwin.’ Fal 
Ach Hersedd. 
Plant John Lloyd oedd Rys Lloyd a fu farw yn 
ddiblant: 0 ferched Margred gwraig John Wynn 
ap Robert? Wynn o Gwmdir a Person Cerrig y 
Drywidion; Anne Gwraig William Young o 
Fryniorchin ; a Dorithy gwraig John Puleston o 
Hafod y Wern. 
Mam Rys Lloyd oedd Ann chwaer Thomas Gruffydd 
4 = y Llungdy o verch Harri Stanley ei mam 
ithe. 
Mam Dafydd ap Robert Lloyd oedd Gwerfyl verch 
Gruffydd Géch ap Cadw. ap Hwfa ap Ithel o Ial. 
Mam Gwerfyl oedd ...... verch Dafydd ap Madoc 
Kyffin ap Madoe Goch. 
Mam Robert Lloyd oedd Margred verch Howel ap 
Llew. ap Iorwerth ap Gruffydd ap Iorwerth ap 
Iefa ap Nynnio ap Cynwric ap Riwallon i Tudr 
Trefor. Gwel Ach Hersedd. 
Mam Dynged oedd chwaer un fam un dad ac Edward 
ap Dafydd ap Ednyfed Gam. 





WLGRE TEGAINGL. 


Edward Morgan ap Mr. Edward ap Morgan ap Tho- 
mas ap Edward ap Gruffydd ap Bleddyn ap Gwilym ap 
Gruffydd ap Heilin ap Sir Tudr ap Ednyfed fychan. 
Cais Ach Penrhyn. 

Bleddyn ap Gwilym ap Gruffydd ap Heilin ) oeddent 

Gruffydd ap Gwilym ap Gruffydd ap Heilin \ Frodyr. 

Mam Mr. Edward Morgan oedd Elin verch Hugh ap 

Sion ap Cynwric ap Ithel fychan ap Cynwric ap 
Rotpert. 

Mam Elin oedd Sioned verch Robyn ap Sion ap Sien- 

kin o Dre Ffrotsem. 

Mam Sioned oedd Nest verch Belyn ap Ieuan ap 

Hwfa ap Gwion. 


1 Edrych: Uchdryd ap Edwin. 
2 Rector of Cerrigydrudion, 1657-1697. 
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Mam Hugh ap Sion oedd Margred verch Sion Aer o 
Konwy o Sioned Stanle ei mam hithe. 

Mam Thomas ap Edward ap Gruffydd oedd Margred 
verch Sion ap Ieuan Tég. 

Mam Morgan ap Thomas oedd Kattrin verch Ieuan 
fychan ap Ieuan ap Iolyn o’r Rhyd. 

Gwraig Mr. Edward Morgan oedd ... verch Sion ap 
Dafydd ap Gruffydd ap Llewelyn ap Dafydd ap 
Gronw. Fal Ach Sion Wynn o'r Twr. 

Sion ap Gruffydd ap Llew. ap Dafydd ap 

oeddent 
Frodyr. 


Gronw 
Dafydd ap Gruffydd ap Llew. ap Dafydd 


ap Gronw. 


TEGENGL. TYLWYTH ROTPERT AP IORWERTH. 


(Yr Ach hon a gaed o Llyfr Gruffydd Hiraethog.) 

Plant Rotpert ap Iorwerth ap Ririd o Ales verch Ithel 
fychan ap Ithel Lloyd oedd Ithel ap Rotpert ; 
Cynwric ap Rotpert ; Llewelyn ap Rotpert ; ac 
o ferched, Margred gwraig Meredydd ap Gronw 
fychan neu Madoc ap Grono ap Ednyfed fychan, 
ac iddynt y bu verch a elwyd Generys fychan, 
a briodes Gruffydd ap Gwilym, ac a gafas fab a 
elwyd Gwilym ap Gruffydd ap Gwilym, ar 
Gwilym hwn oedd dad Gwilym fychan Siamber- 
len Gwynedd a Thudr fychan ei frawd, ac Eliza- 
beth gwraig William Bwele hén, ai chwaer .... 
gwraig Dafydd ap Ieuan ap Howel o Llwydiarth 
yn Mén; a dau fab eraill a fu i Generys fychan 
o'r Gruffydd ap Gwilym uchod, nid amgen Robyn 
a Rys. 

Yr ail ferch i Rotpert ap Iorwerth ap Ririd oedd 
Lleuku gwraig Howel Gymmen' o F6én ac o hono 
y daeth Ieuan ap Gwilym ap Ithel, a thylwyth 
Gruffydd ap Howel ap Ieuan o Fon. 

Y trydydd ferch i Rotpert oedd Tanglwyst a briodes 
Cynwric ap Bleddyn Lloyd ap Bleddyn fychan 


? Sonir am Howel Gymmen yn Llyfr.Coch Asaph. 
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ac iddynt y bu tri mab, nid amgen, Llewelyn 
Chwith, Gruffydd, a Gronwy. 

Tr Llewelyn Chwith y bu pump o Feibion; Ieuan, 
Ithel, Rys,Gronwy, a Mwyndeg a elwyd Dafydd 
ei iawn enw; a hwnnw oedd Dad Lewis Aled. 

Gruffydd ap Cynwric ap Bleddyn Lloyd (iddo) y bu 
Dafydd Lloyd tad Ieuan ap Dafydd Lloyd o 
Llangerniw a Meredydd ap Dafydd Lloyd, tad 
Dafydd ap Meredydd o Las ; ag Angharad verch 
(Gruffydd) ap Cynwric ap Bleddyn gwraig 
Einion fychan ap Ieuan ap Rys Wynn tad 
Dafydd ap Einion fychan, Rys ap Einion fychan, 
ai chwiorydd, nid amgen ... gwraig Rys Lloyd 
ap Llew. ap Tudr, a... gwraig Rys ap Gruffydd 
Lloyd ap Robyn ap Rys ap Rotpert ap Gruffydd. 

I Gronwy ap Cynwric ap Bleddyn Lloyd o Eva ferch 
Ieuan ap Rys Wynn y bu Rys ap Gronwy a’i 
chwiorydd nid amgen ... gwraig Dafydd ap Rys 
ap Gruffydd Lloyd ap Heilin frych: tad oedd 
Rys ap Gronwy i Tudr ap Rys ai Frodyr. 

Y pedwerydd ferch i Rotpert ap lorwerth (fel y dy- 
wedwyd o'r blaen yn ach y Kyffiniaid) oedd 
Margred gwraig Ieuan Gethin ap Madoc Kyffin. 


PLAS Y WARD. 


Edward Thelwal ap Simon Thelwal ap Edward ap 
Symon ap Edward Thelwal ap Simmwnd ap Richard 
ap Edward Thelwal ap Eibl ap Simmwnd Thelwal ap 
Dafydd Thelwal ap Sion Thelwal. 

Mam Edward Thelwal o Lantanad oedd Sian verch 

Moris Wynn ap Sion Wynn ap Meredydd (cais 
Ach Gwedir), ai mam hithe oedd Kattrin verch 
Tudr ap Robert o Ferain. 

Mam Simmwnd Thelwal oedd Dority verch Sion 
Gruffydd o’r Cwchle ac o'r Penrhyn ap William 
Griffith. 

Mam Edward Thelwal oedd Ales verch Robert Sal- 

bri ap Pyrs Salbri o Rag (gwraig Simwnt Thel- 
wal ap Richard oedd hi). 
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Mam Simwnt Thelwal oedd Elizabeth Haerl verch 
Thomas Haerl ap Sion ap Thomas Haerl. 

Mam Richard Thelwal oedd Kattrin verch Sion ap 
Dafydd ap Ithel fychan ap Cynwric ap Rotpert. 

Mam Edward Thelwal ap Eibl oedd Sibl neu Sissili 
verch Sion Don ap Sienkin Don. 

Mam Eibl Thelwal oedd Sioned verch Sion Langford, 
a’i mam hithe oedd Annes verch Madoc ap Llelo 
ap Llewelyn. 

Mam Simmwnd ap Dafydd Thelwal oedd Tibiot 
verch Ieankin de Wyld. 

Mam Dafydd Thelwal oedd F felis verch ac etifeddes 
Walter Cwke ap Walter Ward. 


LLANGWYFON : DYFFRIN CLWYD. 


Edward Lloyd ap Thomas Lloyd ap Edward ap Da- 

fydd Lloyd ap Sion ap Gruffydd ap Dafydd Bwrdais. 

Mam Edward Lloyd oedd Barbara verch Sion Wynn 
Thelwall o Llanrhudd ap Sion Thelwal. 

Mam Thomas Lloyd oedd Mary Wen verch Robert 
Wynn ap Cadwaladr ap Moris Gethin ap Rys 
ap Meredydd ap Tudr ap Howel ap Cynwric 
fychan ap Cynwric ap Llowarch. Mal Ach y 
Foelas. 

Mam Mary Wen oedd Grace verch Sir Roger Salsbri 
ap Sir Thomas ap Thomas Salusbury hén. Cais 
Ach Llaweni. 

Mam Robert Wynn ap Cadwaladr oedd Cattrin verch 
ac etifeddes Sion Lloyd ap William ap Rys ap 
Gruffydd ap Gwilym ap Gruffydd ap Heilin ap 
Sir Tudr ap Ednyfed fychan. 

Mam Kattrin oedd Mared verch Sion ap Cynwric ap 
Ithel fychan ap Cynwric ap Rotpert : chwaer 
Sion ap Sion ap Cynwric oedd hi. 

Mam Edward Lloyd oedd Sioned Aesbwl verch Tho- 
mas Aesbwl ap Harri ap Simon Ashpoole. 

Mam Sioned oedd Annes verch Hugh Konwy ap 

Robyn ap Gruffydd Goch o’r Rhés. 
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Mam Thomas Aesbuwl oedd Elizabeth chwaer William 
Norres hén. 

Mam Sion ap Gruffydd ap Davydd Burdais oedd ... 
verch Morgan Iwng ap Iorwerth ap Iorwerth ap 
Morgan ap Iorwerth foel. 

Plant Dafydd Lloyd ap John ap Gruffydd oedd Ed- 
ward Lloyd, Roger, Ffoulke, a Sion: mam y 
rhain oedd Sioned Aesbwl verch Thomas Aesbwl 
fel o’r blaen. 

Plant Edward Lloyd ap Thomas Lloyd ydyw Thomas 
Lloyd a briododd Mary verch Edward Moris o 
Benybont ar Gynlleth ; ac Edward Lloyd : ac o 
ferched Elizabeth gwraig Harri Powel; Mari 
gwraig William Lloyd o Llandwrnog ; Kattrin ; 
Margred ; Dorithy ; a Martha. 


FFYNOGION YN NYFFRYN CLWYD. 


Gruffydd ap Madoc fychan ap Howel fychan ap 
Madoc ap Howel ap Gruffydd ap Dafydd ap Tudr ap 
Madoc ap Iarddur. Mal Ach Pyrs Owen o Abergele. 

Plant Gruffydd ap Madoc fychan oedd Owen ap 

Gruffydd ap Madoc o Abergele ; a Rys Wynn 
ap Gruffydd ap Madoc o Llanfair Dyffryn Clwyd, 
ac o ferched Margred gwraig Gruffydd fychan 
ap Ieuan ap Robert ; Lleuku gwraig Ieuan ap 
Sion ap Robyn; Elin gwraig Rys ap Sienkyn ap 
Ieuan o’r Bettws ; a Gwenllian gwraig William 
up Sir Gruffydd o Llysfaen. 

Plant Rys Wynn ap Gruffydd ap Madoc uchod oedd 

Thomas ap Rys Wynn o Ffynogion ; a Sion ap 
Rys Wynn ac o ferched Gwenhwyfar gwraig 
Lewis fychan o [al ac wedi hyny gwraig Lewis 
ap Ieuan o Llaneurgain; Gwenllian gwraig Sion 
Wynn ap Gruffydd ap Twna o Euarth; Eliza- 
beth gwraig Robert ap Rys ap Howel o Llan- 
lidan ; Elin gwraig Harri ap Robert ap Ieuan 
o Henllan; Annes gwraig Harri Siarfes o Ru- 
thyn ; Margred gwraig Dafydd ap Moris ap 
Llewelyn o Llanfair; Lowri gwraig Sion ap 
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Gruffydd ap Ieuan o'r Bwlch; Sioned gwraig 
Edward ap Harri ap Sir Sion o Ruthin, ac wedi 
hynny gwraig Robert ap Dafydd o Nerkwys ; 
Masrli gwraig Richard ap Edward ap Sion o 
Llanynys ; Kattrin gwraig Robert ap Sion ap 
Llewelyn ap Edward o Llanfair; a Margred 
gwraig Richard ap Lewis ap Ieuan o Galchog 
yn Llaneurgain. Y rhai hyn oedd blant Rys 
Wynn o Ffynogion yn Nyffryn Clwyd. 

Thomas ap Rys Wynn uchod a fu farw yn ddietif- 
eddion, ac felly y digwyddodd Ffynogion i Sion 
ap Rys Wynn ei frawd ac ar ei ol ynte i Edward 
Prys ei fab ai Aer ’r hwn oedd yno yn y 
flwyddyn 1634. Aci Edward Prys o ... verch 
Edward Thelwal o Blas y Ward ei wraig briod 
y bu Sion Prys a briododd Margred verch Dafydd 
Lloyd ap Ieuan o Ddinbech ac y bu iddynt Ed- 
ward Prys a briododd ... verch Richard Lang- 
furd o Drefalyn yn Maelor. 

Mam Edward Prys oedd Mallt verch Ieuan Lloyd ap 
Dafydd ap Meredydd. 


GARTHMEILION YN LLANGWM. 


Plant Sion Wynn ap Rys Wynn ap Meredydd ap Tudr 
ap Ieuan Lloyd ap Llewelyn Goch oedd Robert 
Wynn; Sir Thomas Wynn Mickar Meifod yn 
Mhowys; Cadwaladr Wynn; a Sian Wynn 
gwraig William ap Ieuan Lloyd ap William 
brawd un fam un dad a Sion Wynn ap William 
o Llanfairtalhaiarn. 

A Tudr uchod oedd frawd gwhl i dad Sion ap Mer- 
edydd ap Ieuan Lloyd o Ruthyn a hyn oedd 
Tudr na Meredydd. 

Mam Meredydd ap Tudr oedd Margred verch Twna 
ap Ieuan ap Dafydd fychan. 

Mam Rys Wynn ap Meredydd oedd Sioned verch 

Harri ap Cynwric ap Ithel fychan ap Cynwric 

ap Rotpert. 
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Mam Sion ap Rys Wynn oedd Annes verch Ieuan ap 
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Rys ap, &c., chwaer William ap Ieuan ap Rys 
o Llanynys. 


Mam y Plant uchod oedd Elizabeth verch Robert 


Gethin chwaer gwbl i Robert Wynn ap Robert 
Gethin o’r Kernioge. 


Meredydd ap Tudr uchod a wnaeth y rhan fwyaf oi 


Dir ar Prys Wynn ei ail fab ac a roddes beth 
rhwng dwy ferch Sion ei fab hynaf, yr hwn a 
fuase farw yn ddietifedd gwryw: y ddwy ferch 
oedd Lowri gwraig Hugh ap Hugh o Llan- 
gedwyn a’r llall oedd ... gwraig Sion Wynn o'r 
Efeneightyd yn Nyffryn Clwyd. 


Sion Wynn ap Meredydd tad gwraig Hugh ap Hugh 


oedd frawd un fam un dad a Rys Wynn: a Sion 
oedd hynaf. 


Plant Hugh ap Hugh o Lowri uchod oedd Sion ; 


Robert; Sion arall; Margred gwraig John Wynn 
ap John Wynn ; Gwen gwraig Roger ap Jeffre 
Kyffin ; a Sina gwraig Cadwaladr ap Rys ap 
Howel fychan, a Blanch gwraig Hugh Kinaston 
ap Edward ap Humphre; a Mari gwraig Sion 
ap Moris ap Howel o'r Bryn. 


Gwraig Robert Wynn uchod mab Sion ap Rys Wynn 


oedd Margred verch Roger ap Robert Lloyd ap 
Gruffydd Lloyd ap Elisse o Wenn verchGruffydd 
ap Robert ap Gruffydd ap Rys ei mam hithe. 
Cais Ach Maesmor. 


ACH HOB DILI: LLATHWRYD: CERRIG Y 
DRYWIDION. 


John ap Dafydd ap Ieuan ap Rys ap Llewelyn ap 
Thomas ap Robert (yr hwn a elwyd Fob Dili) ap Tudr 
ap Einion ap Cynwric fychan ap Cynwric ap Llowarch 
ap Heilin Gloff ap Tyfid ap Tangno ap Cadwgan ap 
Ystrwyth ap Marchwystl ap Marchweithian Ior Is Aled. 
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MAESMOR. 


Robert Maesmor ap Pyrs ap Kadwaladr Maesmor ap 
Pyrs ap Robert Wynn ap Robert ap Gruffydd ap Rys 
ap Dafydd ap Howel ap Grutfydd ap Owen ap Bleddyn 
ap Owen Brogentyn ap Madoc ap Meredydd ap Bleddyn 
ap Cynfyn. 

Mam Robert Maesmor oedd Margred verch Sion Aer 

y Konwy: a Margred verch Pyrs Mostyn oedd 
ei mam hithe. 

Mam Pyrs Maesmor oedd Gwen verch Meredydd ap 
Grono ap Gruffydd Gethin ap Dafydd Lloyd ap 
Edn. ap Tudr o Dyffryn Llansannan. 

Mam Kadwaladr ap Pyrs oedd Lowri verch Cadwal- 
adr ap Robert ap Rys ap Meredydd: chwaer 
Sion Wynn ap Cadwaladr. Cais Ach yr Rhiw- 
las yn Mhenllyn. ; 

Mam Robert Wynn oedd Margred verch Harri Sals- 
bri ap Thomas Salsbri hén. 

Mam Pyrs ap Robert Wynn oedd Mallt verch 
Dafydd ap Ieuan fychan: chwaer i Dafydd Lloyd 
o Glanyllyn. 

Mam Mallt oedd Lowri verch Howel fychan ap 
Howel ap Gruffydd ap Siankin o Llwydiarth. 

Mam Robert ap Gruffydd ap Rys oedd Margred 
verch Robyn ap Gruffydd Goch o’r Rhos yn 
Bryneuryn. 

Mam Margred oedd Lowri verch Tudr ap Gruffydd 
fychan ap Gruffydd o’r Rhuddallt. 

Mam Lowri oedd Mawd verch Ieuan ap Adda ap 
Howel ap Ieuan ap Adda ap Awr ap Ieva ap 
Kyhelyn ap Tudr ap Rys Sais. 

Mam Mawd oedd Gwenhwyfar verch Robyn ap 
Robert ap Gruffydd ap Howel ap Gruffydd ap 
Ednyfed fychan. 

Mam Teuan ap Adda oedd Margred verch Ieuan ap 
Llywelyn ap Kynfrig Efell. 

Plant Robert ap Gruffydd ap Rys ap Dafydd ap 

Howel oedd Robert Wynn; Ieuan; Dafydd 
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Lloyd ; Thomas; Gryffydd ; Sion Wynn ; Mor- 

ris; Hugh Maesmor; Sir Rys Wynn; a Sion 

Lloyd : o ferched, Gwenhwyfar gwraig Dafydd 

Lloyd ap Sion ap Edward; Lowri gwraig Hugh 

Gwynn ap Edn.; Angharad gwraig Sion ap 

Robert Trefor o'r Hob; Margred gwraig Robert 

ap Ieuan ap Sion ap Meredydd o Yfionydd; a 

Gwen gwraig Rhydderch ap Owen ap Ieuan ap 
Dafydd ap Ieuan ap y Gwion. 

Gruffydd ) Oeddent dri Mab Owen Brogyntyn. 

Bleddyn ( Gruffydd a gadd hanner y Deirnion ; ac 

ac Iorwerth y hanner arall, a Bleddyn a gaed 

Torwerth J) Dinmael. 

Gwen verch Robert ap Gruffydd uchod oedd gwraig 

gyntaf Roger Lloyd ap Robert Lloyd ap Gruffydd Lloyd 

ap Elisse ac un verch a fu iddi a elwyd Margred a 


briododd Robert Wynn o Garthmeiliog. 





(To be continued. ) 























Archacologtcal Motes and Quertes, 


Rice Meyrick or Corrrett.—Tbis Glamorganshire worthy of the 
Elizabethan age has a niche of hononr all to himself as the historian 
of his county. His fame has received fresh lustre from the recent 
edition of his “ Book” brought out by Mr. J. S. Corbett. I take it, 
however, that there are but few persons who know the date of his 
death and place of burial, or where the same will be found recorded. 
He was buried, it seems, in the south aisle of Cowbridge Church. 
There was an inscribed stone over his grave, and hard by was a 
mural family monument bearing two shields of arms. Not a trace 
of either of these lapidary records remains ; and for the knowledge 
that they once existed, the public are indebted to the recent publi- 
cation of the fac-simile edition of the Beaufort Progress. The printed 
edition of 1864 did not contain the entire text of Mr. Dineley’s 
Diary, and the inscription upon Rice Meyrick’s gravestone was one 
of the portions omitted. The omission was an unfortunate one, for, 
apart from the importance of the inscription itself, there was in it 
the only existing clue to the understanding of what immediately 
follows in the text,—an enigmatical bit most conscientiously given 
in the 1864 edition, and which no one, taking it by itself, could 
possibly understand. It runs thus: “ About a monument at the 
west end of the south aisle of this church, belonging to St. Nicholas 
of St. Nicholas, are these four coats following, with an inscription 
which I had no time to write.” Then follow drawings of four 
shields, the fourth being that of Bassett, and the only one assigned. 
“St. Nicholas of St. Nicholas” is unknown in Glamorganshire gene- 
alogy, and it is quite evident that Dineley, in his acknowledged 
haste, has made a mistake. The monument itself had long disap- 
peared ; it was not in existence in 1830; the first shield was un- 
known; and there were no means of correcting the mistake until 
the Progyess became accessible to the public in fac-simile. 

Immediately preceding the extract above quoted there is given a 
sketch of a tombstone with the following inscription: ‘‘ Hieere 
lyethe the bodye of Rice Miricke descesed the first day of Marche 
in the yere of Ovre Lord one thovsand fieve hundred eighty and six.” 

Reading, then, these two together, we discover that the mural 
monument must have been that of Meyrick of St. Nicholas (i.e., of 
Cottrell’); and that settled, we turn to the inscribed stone, and 
in the individual who is mentioned simply as “‘ Rice Miricke” iden- 
tify “ Rice Meyrick of Cotterell”, the county historian, Clerk of 
the Peace for the County, and one of the contributors to the Strad- 
ling Correspondence. ’ 

The first shield, then, of the four must be Meyrick. Mr. Clark 
thus gives “crest of Meyrick, a dragon’s head erased, gripping a 
5TH SER., VOL, VII. 21 
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dexter hand couped at the wrist.” It differs from that assigned in 
the Golden Grove Book to Meiric ap Howell “ of Cottrell”, the father 
of Rice, who bore, according to that authority, “az., a lion rampant 
p’ fesse or, and argt. bordered erm., semi of Fortanxes.”’ 

By the way, the descent of “ Meyrick of Cotterell”, given in 
Mr. Clark’s Glamorganshtre Genealogies, differs considerably from 
that in the Golden Grove Book. ‘ Cadwgan Fawr’ (x11) in the for- 
mer work appears as “ Griffith” in the latter, while descents xv, xx, 
and xxi (Clark), are not in the G@. G. Book at all. Again, Rees 
Meyrick (xxv), the last of the family in the male line at Cottrell, 
and who died 22 James I, is designated by Mr. Clark as the “ author 
of the Cottrell Book, or Morganie Archaiographia’”, an honour which 
is due to his grandfather, whose monumental inscription and its 
identification have been the occasion of this note. 

Davip JonEs. 


Roger WILLIAMS, FounDER OF THE State or Ruope Istanp.—The 
Note in the April Number of Arch. Camb., touching the restoration 
of Conwil Gaio Church, Carmarthenshire, reminds me of a matter 
connected with the parish which I meant to have communicated to 
this Journal a year ago, but had first delayed, and then forgotten. 

By some means or another (how, it has been found impossible to 
trace) the tradition sprang up, and gained general acceptance, that 
this remote Carmarthenshire parish had been the birth-place of 
Roger Williams, a man of no small distinction in the troubled period 
of the Commonwealth times, but chiefly celebrated as the founder 
of the New England State of Rhode Island. The farm of Maes- 
troyddyn Vawr had been identified by an enthusiastic Transatlantic 
biographer as the ancestral home of the Williams family, and to 
have been held by them in fee for many generations. He was also 
so fortunate as to meet, upon the occasion of his pilgrimage to the 
spot (about 1840 I imagine) with an aged representative of the 
family who remembered hearing, in his early days, much talk of his 
distinguished collateral ancestor, and that letters which had been 
received from him in New England were at that time in being at 
Maestroyddyn Vawr. 

The whole of this pretty story, as far as it connects itself with 
the founder of the State of Rhode Island, must now be dismissed 
as fabulous. The real Roger Williams (whose parentage has been 
very much sought after) proves to be another person altogether to 
the supposed son of the Maestroyddyn farmer. Evidence has at 
length been discovered which places beyond all reasonable doubt 
that Roger Williams was the son of James Williams, citizen and 
Merchant Taylor of London, whose will, dated 7 Sept. 1620, was 
proved in the Com. Court of London, 19 Nov. 1621. The honour 
of this discovery is due to Mr. H. F. Waters, a distinguished New 
England genealogist, whose researches in England have been the 
means of solving several long-standing genealogical enigmas in 
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which his countrymen were deeply interested,—such as the parent- 
age of the founder of Harvard University; and last year, the crown- 
ing triumph of his labours, the settlement of the parentage of 
George Washington. 

His investigations re Roger Williams appear in the New England 
Historical and Genealogical Register for July 1889, to which publi- 
cation I must refer those who wish to be fully informed on the sub- 
ject. I may, perhaps, be allowed to add that before Mr. Waters 
entered systematically upon his Williams quest, I had myself de- 
voted much time to the search ; confining myself, of course, to its 
Carmarthenshire side. Several large series of documents were ex- 
haustively examined by me both in London and Carmarthen with- 
out any success. Other outside researches ended in like failure. 
Reluctantly I found myself obliged to accept the conclusion that 
Roger Williams, whatever his connection with Carmarthenshire 
may have been, never came from Maestroyddyn Vawr. That farm 
appears never to have been owned, and in the latter half of the 
seventeenth century certainly was not occupied, by a Williams. I 
even began to doubt his being of Carmarthenshire birth at all. The 
recorded incidents are not in harmony with any such supposition. 
But if the question of his birth were still an open one, and the Car- 
marthenshire legend still held by, then I should have offered the 
opinion that he was an illegitimate son of one of the younger Wil- 
liamses of Rhyd Odyn, nursed by some cottager at Conwil Gaio, 
and sent on at the earliest possible age to London to be prepared 
for a start in life. 

From some of the evidence picked up, enough may be gathered 
to give colour to such an hypothesis; but the whole was too 
shadowy to base any theory upon, except as a suggestion for further 
researches should a favourable opportunity arise. Mr. Waters’ dis- 
covery has acted upon my fine-spun theory like the housemaid’s 
broom among the cobwebs ; and because the question is now virtu- 
ally settled, it may possibly save much useful time from being 
wasted if note be made in this Journal of the latest, and what I 
accept as final, results in the inquiry as to the parentage of Roger 
Williams. Davip JonEgs. 


Tue Expiorations at Op St. Cuap’s.—At the Annual Meeting 
of the Shropshire Archeological Society, held at the Guildhall, 
Shrewsbury, February ], 1890, Mr. Nurse read his Special Report 
upon the recent excavations in the churchyard of Old St. Chad’s, 
and submitted plans and drawings of the ruins that had been ex- 
posed, with sketches of some of the encaustic tiles that were disco- 
vered in the course of the work. The Report was as follows: 


“To the President and Members of the Shropshire Archeolo- 
gical and Natural History Society. 


“My Lords and Gentlemen,—In presenting to you a Report of 
the excavations, made under direction, in the old churchyard, to 
212 
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discover the ancient crypt, it may conduce to the clearer under- 
standing of the subject if I first preface my remarks and particulars 
with a short extract from Owen’s History of Shrewsbury, and give 
you briefly a description of the five sheets of drawings and sketches 
to scale prepared by me to illustrate the subject :—- 

“*Under the north wing was an ancient crypt supported on a 
row of short, thick pillars with round arches. It was called the 
dimery, and is still perfect, although filled up with rubbish....... : 

“The dimensions of the church are given as follows : the whole 
length, east to west, 160 ft. ; ditto of transept, north to south, 94 ft. ; 
breadth of nave and aisles, 53 ft. 

“The sheets of drawings numbered 1 to 5 give a general plan of 
the east end of the church, with transepts and tower at the cross- 
ing, and a particular plan of the crypt with details of the ma- 
sonry. 

% With the exception of the ruins brought to light by the exca- 
vations, one pier of the tower and the Lady Chapel are the only 
remains of this once magnificent church. 

“ On October 10th, 1889, labourers were employed by the Council, 
who commenced to probe the ground with iron bars, hoping by that 
means to find the groined roof, or to hit upon the walls. A walled 
rectangular space, near the north-east pier of the tower, was disco- 
vered closed, slightly below the surface, with rough flags. The 
rubbish with which it was nearly filled, was partly excavated and 
probed to a depth of 17 ft. 

“Several other excavations were made to a considerable depth, 
with the result that nothing of consequence was found. These 
were filled in, and the work was on the point of being abandoned, 
when a farther trial and excavation were made in a line with the 
north wall of the tower, embracing the area of the north-east and 
south-west piers, with the result that remains of the foundation of 
the south-west pier were discovered. 

“A deeper cutting through the mass of rubbish (chiefly building 
refuse) revealed the end of a piece of stone with tapering sides, 
having roughly the plan of a mullion. Efforts were made to raise 
it, but without success, so that resort was had to carefully remov- 
ing the rubbish from around it, with the gratifying result that it 
was discovered to be an angle-pillar that remained in situ, with a 
slight tilt, as it was left when the tower fell, crushing in and de- 
stroying the north transept, and with it the vaulting of this cham- 
ber. On clearing the rubbish to the bottom, the base was also dis- 
covered, quite perfect. This excavation further revealed the fact 
that there was but a small portion of the walls left (in height, at 
this point, 2 ft.), showing clearly that the greater part of the mate- 
rial had been removed for use elsewhere. 

“‘Your Council, after consideration, deemed the finding of this 
pillar and base, with a part of the wall, of sufficient importance to 
warrant them in following up the clue thus obtained, and directed 
the excavations to proceed, keeping close to and exposing the wall- 
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lines everywhere. By so doing the general outline was discovered, 
with very gratifying results. Ultimately it was determined to cut 
down the trees that flourished luxuriantly over the ruins, and to 
clear out the whole of the central mass of rubbish. By permission 
of the Vicar of St. Chad’s this was proceeded with, the rubbish and 
soil being deposited and levelled over a portion of the churchyard, 
thereby somewhat raising it, improving its general appearance, and 
leaving it ready for seeding at the proper time. 

“The clearance of the rubbish brought to light what remained of 
the central supports of the groining, of which there should be 
three. One of them has been completely removed, and the two 
others had been cased; but they contain within the case a short 
length of the ancient purple red stone shaft very much crushed, 
and in each case their ancient cases quite perfect ; in fact, so fresh 
(nearly free from injury) are these cases everywhere in the ruins, 
that they might have been executed only yesterday. It is noticeable 
that one is some 16 in. out of its true line (east and west) with those 
on either side. The casing material is of old red stone, making the 
pillar in appearance not 124 in., as originally, but 21 in. in diameter, 
built in courses, starting in the old cases as a foundation, —an indi- 
cation of a very early failure; whilst the other is cased chiefly with 
Grinshill white stone, making the pillar 2 ft. 10 in. in diameter, 
laid on a rough foundation outside the ancient case,—an indication 
of a later repair. It is generally assumed as a fact that Grinshill 
white stone was not used in this locality until the twelfth century ; 
and a water-colour drawing in the vestry of the new church shows 
the use of red and white stone, and clearly helps to fix the date 
when the white was used for building purposes in this church. 

“The situation of the crypt will be seen to occupy the whole 
space under the north transept of the later or transition Norman 
churcli,—a very unusual situation. Its length is 30 ft. 7 in., divided 
into four bays; its width ,22 ft. 7 in., divided into two bays; giving 
an ordinary quadripartite vault of rather weak construction. The 
span of the arches being unequal, the groin-point of the longitudi- 
nal arches would not rise to the same height as the transverse- 
arches unless the former were stilted. Some of the stone found in 
the débris would indicate vaulting of rubble-work of a very heavy 
nature. At the north-west angle are some steps of white Grinshill 
freestone, probably erected at the end of the sixteenth century as a 
more convenient approach and use of the chamber as a dimery. 

“A large, semi-elliptic arch opened from the chancel to the Lady 
Chapel, now blocked with masonry ; and a similar arch of greater 
span opened from this chapel to the south transept, over which are 
the steps formerly used for access to the tower from a stair-turret 
on the south side connecting with the steps before mentioned, and 
having remains of the jamb of the Early English triplet-window 
that adorned the beautiful south transept. 

“Two Saxon cists were discovered outside, but near to the west 
wall of the crypt. They are formed of thin, rough, red stone slabs, 
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in short pieces, set on edge in the earth, and were covered with the 
same material. They contained human remains. There is no stone 
bottom to them, the interment apparently being made on the earth 
with a thin layer of charcoal. Very careful search was made, but 
no ornaments or trinkets were found in the soil. 

“On referring to the general plan of the crypt, it will be noticed 
that the pillar on the second base of the west wall is prostrate. This 
was so found in the excavations, and has not been disturbed. The 
front portion only is semicircular ; the sides are partly straight, and 
the back quite straight, exactly fitting the sinking in the base on 
which it would be bedded. The pillars on the angles have the same 
peculiarity, being prepared to fit the right angle. This will be made 
clear on reference to the details. The Saxon method of dressing 
the stone with an axe, as distinguished from the later work when 
chisels were used, is clearly noticeable on these pillars, whilst a still 
coarser kind of walling, with thick and uneven beds (almost rubble- 
work in places), indicates a work possibly of still higher antiquity 
than Saxon. 

“During the excavations a few articles of interest have been 
found, and will, I understand, be placed in the Shrewsbury Museum 
in a special case, among them being a bronze stylus (Roman), very 
perfect, 54 in. in length, Nuremburg tokens, and other coins. Seve- 
ral encaustic and plain tiles were found in the excavations, the 
designs being very similar, in some cases, to those found and relaid 
at the Abbey Church in this town. 

“A collection of curious and interesting bowls of old tobacco- 
pipes, stamped with the makers’ names, initials, or dates, were found. 
These are in the possession of Dr. Thursfield, who has taken some 
interest in investigating their history, and has promised a contribu- 
tion to the Society on the subject. 

“It will be observed that the history of the building has been but 
slightly touched upon in this Report, and in concluding it I venture 
to be very bold, and claim for the Council of the Society the merit 
of having explored and opened up to view the remains of the most 
ancient and correspondingly interesting structure in the county 
town. It has been suggested that the chamber was even of British 
origin, and was afterwards converted to sacred uses. This would 
not be an improbable conjecture, bearing in mind that on this iden- 
tical spot stood the palace that had been the residence of a long 
race of British princes. This palace is recorded by Owen to have 
heen burnt down in the Saxon wars. I am, however, inclined to 
ascribe its construction to the Saxon period, at the time St. Chad 
was Bishop of Lichfield, in the middle of the seventh century, pro- 
bably by Wolfric himself, King of Mercia, for a distinctly religious 
purpose ; in fact, the Saxon church erected for a Christian commu- 
nity. 

“There are several points strongly in favour of this view. The 
plan is peculiar, divided as its length is into four bays. If one on 
the south end is assumed to be cut off, and used as a vestibule at 
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the entrance, it would leave three bays, which may be called the 
nave; immediately in the centre of which would come the opening 
into the smaller space, which would form the chancel eastwards. 
The walls are of rough-hewn masonry, of massive thickness, neces- 
sary to resist the thrust of the very heavy rubble stone vaults. The 
bases of the several columns are plain in detail, well spread. They 
are laid on the gravel or sand, without further foundation. The 
pillars were slender (124 in. diameter), worked with a tool peculiar 
to the Saxon masons, namely the axe, and in one piece of stone, in 
height 3 ft. 1l in. This was a Saxon peculiarity, as evidence the 
‘long and short work’ and the balluster-shafts in one piece of stone, 
a method of construction usually ascribed to them, Again, there 
are the two interments outside the west wall, observing orientation. 
If it had been erected by the Normans they would have constructed 
these columns in courses, and bonded them with the walls of larger 
dimensions, in the same manner that the smaller pillars have been 
cased with red stone; and this particular way {is not unlikely to 
have been their work. 

“To prevent accidents a light iron fence has been placed around 
the excavation, and a rough plank-approach has been made to the 
stone steps at the north-west angle, giving a tolerably safe means 
of access for any one wishing to descend to the interior. 

“Tt remains for me, in taking leave of this subject after three 
months’ labour, to express the pleasure I have felt in directing the 
progress of such an interesting excavation under the direction of 
the Council, and to thank the Chairman and members individually 
for the personal assistance, kindness, and courtesy shown to myself 
throughout. 

“T have the honour to be, my Lords and Gentlemen, 
“ Your faithful servant, JoHN NursE. 

“Dogpole, Shrewsbury. Jan. 29, 1890.” 

—Shrewsbury Chronicle, Feb. 7, 1890. 





HotyHeaD IN THE Mippte Aces.—I am greatly obliged to Mr. 
Lloyd Griffith for correcting two errors which inadvertently crept 
into my last letter. Since then I have had a week of hard work at 
the Record Office, where, amongst much of more general interest 
relating to Wales, I came across several facts that fill in blanks in 
the meagre history of mediwval Caergybi. I purpose giving a brief 
summary of the results of my researches. 

First in importance I found the document drawn up by the officer 
of the Court of Augmentations, who took possession of the property 
of the Chapter of St. Cybi’s Collegiate College on behalf of King 
Henry VIII, by virtue of the Act of Parliament passed in the year 
1536, vesting all the monastic houses of less income than £200 per 
annum in the King. 

In the year previous Commissioners had been appointed to visit 
these religious communities, and in many instances the reports of 
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the royal officials are still extant. Though we know that such Com- 
missioners visited some of the Welsh monastic houses, not a single 
report of their visitations has survived. Whether the two persons 
who were doing Cromwell’s dirty work in the dirtiest possible 
fashion ever got as far as Holyhead it is impossible to say. 

Upon the collected reports of these visitors, when stated to have 
been laid before Parliament, the legislature sanctioned the first 
great act of religious spoliation of Henry’s reign. A fresh depart- 
ment of public business was formed to deal with the properties that 
were everywhere seized into the King’s hand, and to sell them to 
any purchaser. The following is the official report of the royal 
surveyor who took possession of St. Cybi’s Church :— 

“The Brief Certificate of Roger Will’ms, perticler surveior for 
the shires of Denbyghe, Fflynte, Moungom’y, Caernarvon, Merio- 
nethe, and Angleseye, conteynynge as well the names of all the late 
collegs, chauntyres, ffreechappells, guyldes, britherhodes, stipend- 
aryie, and other spirytuall promoc’ons, latelye geuen unto the king’s 
majestie by Acte of Parlyamente within that circute’’, etc. 

Then follows a statement which it would be difficult to produce in 
your columns, showing the total income of the College, which was 
£48, and the names of those who received it. It is interesting, in 
comparing it with the return made by the Commissioners only two 
years before, to observe that several fresh names appear, one being 
that of the Prepositus, Henry Watkyns, who had succeeded Henry 
Rowlands ; if, indeed, there be not a clerical error in one of the 
returns. The interesting point is that the King’s Surveyor pen- 
sioned the Preepositus off with £12 12s. per annum, Rowland Mey- 
rick with £6: 13: 4 (the return seems to have been altered here, 
and I am not quite certain that Meyrick fared better than the rest 
of his brethren), and eleven others each with one guinea per annum.: 

“Three curates are appointed to contynewe here besides the 
Vicare’’, whose name, as the first Protestant Vicar of Holyhead, 
it is interesting to know, was Sir William Roberts. The title “ Sir” 
was formerly applied to all beneficed clergy who had graduated at 
one of the Universities, It is a doubtful point whether Vicar 
Roberts had not occupied the same position under the Collegiate 
Chapter. Iam inclined to think that he had, and that he was a 
cleric of the Vicar of Bray order, who found no difficulty in accom- 
modating himself to the new order of things, in taking the oath of 
supremacy, in abjuring the Pope, and in praying for Ann Boleyn as 
fervently as he had prayed for Catherine only a few years pre- 
viously. 

It must be understood that though the revenues of St. Cybi’s 
Church were divided between a prepositus and twelve other 
clerics, these priests did not exercise their spiritual functions at 
St. Cybi’s. Some of them, we know, held other appointments, 
while I am glad to find my surmise that a few were not clerics at 
all turns out to be correct. There is no doubt, in fact, that all the 
portioners were non-resident, and that they paid a vicar to conduct 
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the services at a settled salary, which probably was what it conti- 
nued to be under the Protestant réyime, namely £5 per annum. 

The following memorandum is written across the document :— 
“‘Memor’o that besids the p’oshe churche of Holihed” (note that 
the modern name was then in use), “allredy served by a vicar as 
nowe, ther ben three other churches of cure belonginge and united 
to the said collegiat churche, named Bodedern, Llandrigarne, and 
Bodorrok, wherein, beside the vicar of Holyhedde, it is necessary 
either to endow vicars or otherwise appointe curatts at the King’s 
charge.” In the meantime, until new arrangements could be made, 
the surveyor appointed one of the three curates at Holyhead to be 
vicar at Llandrygarn, “ with the wages of £7 per annum.” 

This is about all that is to be gathered from the document, which, 
however, deserves to be printed literatim. We are cnabled to see 
how the churches, both great and small, turned over from Catholi- 
cism to Protestantism. In the case of an ordinary parish church 
which did not come within the scope of the Act, and therefore was 
not directly taken into the hands of the King, the same result was 
obtained through the medium of the diocesan. The deaths of 
Fisher and More had frightened the bishops. They became pliant 
instruments of the Crown; and wherever there chanced to be a 
parish priest of rather more courage and conscience than usual, he 
was made to feel the lash of his episcopal superior until he resigned 
his living or became orthodox. 

How it fared with Holyhead and with St. Cybi’s church for many 
years I am unable to say. I will give a reference to several docu- 
ments at the Record Office which some of my readers may find of 
sufficient interest to dig out and transcribe when they have the 
opportunity. Amongst the enrolments of the Exchequer of Pleas 
are the following :— 

“Howell Lewys, Crown farmer of one cottage and three acres of 
pasture, ‘in parochia de Hollyhead’, complains against Griffinus ap 
David ap John and others for forcibly entering his close and house 
therein, and depasturing cattle thereon. 35 Eliz., Pasche m., 25 d.” 
The holding of Howell Lewys was probably a portion of the church 
property that had been let by the King’s surveyor. Much litigation 
was caused by the royal officers oftentimes granting to one person 
lands which were already held by another on a lease from the dis- 
established clerics. 

“Willielmus Wyllyams complains against John Conway for 
forcibly seizing certain tithes there, belonging to the rectory of 
Holyheade. 39 Eliz., Hil., m. 21.” 

“ Owen Wood, Crown farmer of four acres of land called ‘ Extent 
Landes’, in Penrhos Bradwyn, complains of Daniel Buckley for 
forcibly entering his close and house, viz., a barn and the said four 
acres of land, and depasturing cattle thereon. 30-31 Eliz., Mich., 
m. 40 d.” 

This entry gives rise to important speculations as regards the 
nature of these “ Extent Lands”, which I cannot enter upon here. 
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One of the peculiar difficulties of students of early Welsh institu- 
tions arises from the uncertain nature of the tenures upon which 
different lands were held, and it would be a great boon if Anglesey 
landowners possessing old deeds would allow them to be published. 

“Richard Edwards complains by bill against Robert George, of 
a plea of trespass in having at Mynydd y Vwr’’ (this is also alter- 
natively, in the Record Office Catalogue, as “ Vidr’’; it, of course, 
is Mynydd y Twr), “in the parish of Holyhead, carried away and 
burnt the turf of the said Richard there heaped up.” 

In the plea it was stated by the defendant that the piece of land 
where the trespass was supposed to have taken place was a close 
containing 300 acres, called Yr-ogo-du, otherwise Irrogodowy, 
otherwise Yrrogddu, lying in Mynydd y Vwr, and was seized as of 
fee to Richard Lord Bulkeley, Viscount of Cashel; and that some 
one, to the defendant unknown, without the consent and licence of 
the said lord, cut and heaped up the said turf thereon, which there- 
fore, being the property of the said lord, the defendant had by his 
command carried away and burnt. 

In replying, the plaintiff states that the places from which the 
said turf was cut were two pieces of land called Nant Gwyn and 
Brynygroes, containing 100 acres of land, lying in the said Mynydd 
y Vwr, and other than the piece of land called Yrogodu, alias, ete. 

In the rejoinder the defendant says that the said two pieces of 
land called Nantgwyn and Brynygroes were seized as of fee to the 
said Lord Bulkeley. 

In their verdict the jury say that Lord Bulkeley was not seized 
in his demesne as of fee in the said two pieces of land; and judg- 
ment is given for the plaintiff. 1 Geo. II, Hil., ms. 6—7d. 

This is an instructive entry, not so much because of the rights 
and wrongs of the question in dispute, as that it points to a period 
not so long distant when the people around Holyhead used turf as 
fuel. A feature of great interest is the name of “ Bryn y Groes.” 
Is it still known? and if so, whereabouts is it? Is it on the road 
to Capel y Llochwyd that once stood on Mynydd Twr ? 

“Hugo Lloid unus servientum Regine ad arma” [sergeant-at- 
arms |, “firmarius Regine tocius Collegii et ecclesie collegiate de 
Caercubii alias dict’ Hollyhed cum suis juribus ac tocius illius 
capelle Regins de Eccloys y Bedd alias Eglois y Bedd scituat’ infra 
semiterium ecclesize”’, etc., complains against Edwardus ap Richard 
and Jevan ap Reowland for ejecting him from the possession of the 
tithes, etc., in Holyhead aforesaid. 21 Eliz., Hil., m. 18. 

This is a discovery of considerable value, as proving the truth of 
what was until now only a traditional assertion, that there formerly 
existed a chapel called Eglwys y Bedd within the precincts of the 
present churchyard walls. I confess that I had always been dubious 
as to the truth of this particular tradition, and I think learned 
members of the Cambrian Archwological Association, who were 
guided in their examination of the church by Mr. Lloyd Griffith in 
1870, were also a little incredulous. Of course this document 
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settles the question. It also raises many more. What had become 
of the other chapels said to have existed in the Island of Holyhead, 
those of Y Llochwyd, St. Gwyngeneu, and St. Golles or Y Gorlas ? 
Had their sites been granted to somebody else, or were they already 
ruinated and deserted? Iam inclined to accept the latter hypo- 
thesis. The fact that there existed two distinct edifices within the 
churchyard leads us to connect Holyhead with Irish examples, 
such as Glendalough, and with the known custom of the early Celtic 
Church. I am aware of but one other instance in Wales where 
more than one other church existed within the sacred enclosure, 
totally disconnected from the chief edifice, that of Meivod in Mont- 
gomeryshire. 

I may, perhaps, mention that in answer to the complaint of Hugo 
Lloid a commission issued to take evidence upon the spot, but I 
cannot trace its proceedings. 

The facts obtained from the examination of these documents cor- 
rect the account of Holyhead given in Angharad Llwyd’s History 
of Mona in several important features. I have several other docu- 
ments of interest to Holyheadians who care for the past history of 
their town, which I must leave for another occasion. 

Epwarp Owen. 
London, 27th Dec. 1889. 
—Holyhead Mail, Jan, 2, 1890. 





Tae Hoarp or St. Pasv.—M. Paul du Chatellier, whose splendid 
Museum at the Chateau de Kernuz was visited last August by the 
Cambrian Archeological Association, has recently acquired a valu- 
able addition to his collection in the shape of a hoard of Roman 
antiquities discovered near St. Pabu, in the Canton of Ploudalmé- 
zeau, Finistére, France. The following particulars with regard to 
this remarkable find are taken from an article by M. du Chatellier 
in the Revue Archéologique for 1889. 

On February 25 of last year some quarrymen were destroying a 
granite boulder on a piece of land to the south-west of St. Pabu 
when they discovered beneath it, at a depth of about a foot below 
the surface of the ground, the decomposed remains of a wooden box 
containing a large number of Roman coins. The box was covered 
over with a ridged tile. The coins were at once secured by the 
Mayor of St. Pabu. There were between ten and eleven thousand 
of them, small bronze pieces, mostly coated over with silver, and all 
in excellent preservation. The coins were in most instances minted 
at Tréves, and bore the images and superscriptions of Diocletian, 
Constantine, Maxentius, etc., indicating that the hoard was buried 
probably some time in the fourth century a.p. M. du Chatellier 
hazards the suggestion that the money thus concealed was intended 
to pay a body of Roman soldiers stationed near the spot where it 
was found. 

The news of the discovery soon spread, and troops of villagers 
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rushed to the spot, armed with picks and spades, anxious to make 
their fortunes. They set to work removing the soil with so much 
success, that at a depth of 1 ft. 4 in. below the first deposit a second 
hoard was unearthed, consisting of three silver vessels. These are 
now in the possession of M. du Chatellier. No. 1 is a shallow 
drinking-cup of thin metal, unornamented. No. 2 is unfortunately 
in a fragmentary condition, but enough remains to show that it was 
a patera beautifully decorated with bosses of repoussé work. No.3 
is also in a worse state than the preceding. When perfect it was 
of cup-shape, with a band of repoussé ornament just below the rim. 
The hollows of the repoussé work are on the outside, which is un- 
usual. 
—The Antiquary. J. Romitty Aven, F.S.A.Scor. 


Movunp at Dyrrryn Mawr, PemBroxesuire.—-At the latter end of 
last September I went into Pembrokeshire to fulfil a wish I had 
long entertained, to visit the tall cromlech at Pentreifau, and the 
greater one at Longhouse, by Mathry. The man who drove me 
from the Crymmuch Station to the former of these fortunately drew 
my attention to the mound within a mile of the Station, and barely 
a quarter mile off my road; so I-drove to it, and found a well 
preserved ancient earthwork. It is close to farm-buildings marked 
on the Ordnance Map as “ Dyffrun Mawr’, and is itself marked 
“Tumulus”’, which I doubt it to have been. It is a steep mound 
covered either with natural or planted wood, and is surrounded by 
a deep ditch or moat, which my driver, an intelligent countryman, 
said used to be filled with water from a lively little stream coming 
from higher ground near by. The peculiarity, however, of the 
place is that on the top it is deeply hollowed, leaving a surrounding 
platform. It must have been, of its kind, and in its day, quite a 
strong fortification. Iam curious to learn whether in other parts 
of the country mounds similarly hollowed exist; it is about the 
same size as the Castle mound, which has no such hollow, Castell 
Menrig, near Llangadog, Caermarthenshire. 

CHRISTOPHER J. THOMAS. 





LiANVEIGAN CuurcH, BRECKNOCKSHIRE.—Llanveigan derives its 
name from the dedication of its church to St. Meugant, a distin- 
guished poet. The churchyard contains some of the finest yews in 
Wales, which, though of very great age, are mostly sound. Alto- 
gether, the situation, proportion, arrangement, and details of the 
church are most interesting. 

The church consists of nave and chancel in one continuous length, 
without a chancel-arch ; a north aisle, divided from the nave and 
from the western part of the church by an arcade; a south porch 
to the nave; a walled-up doorway on the north side of the aisle ; 
and a fine west tower. The church is very dilapidated, and the 
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roofs let in the rain in all directions; but it is still full of old and 
interesting details, and only requires careful repair in order to make 
it one of the finest parish churches in the diocese. 

The north aisle contains a two-light, thirteenth century window, 
and a walled-up doorway which may perhaps be as early. The 
western wall of the aisle is blank, and batters a little. It is pro- 
bably of the same date. The arcade in detail is extremely simple; 
the bases and parts of the shafts are buried under ground. Near 
the east end of the aisle, in the north wall, there is a fine fourteenth 
century window, and the window in the east wall is of fifteenth cen- 
tury date. The level of the aisle is considerably above the original 
level, and I am inclined to think that it is the original aisle to a 
thirteenth century nave, which has been much altered, and altogether 
rebuilt, in the fifteenth century, at a higher level, when the nave 
was lighted by five square-heaped, cinquefoil, cusped windows. A 
barrel-roof with moulded ribs (very much the same as that at De- 
vynock) was erected, and a rood-loft added ; for there are quite un- 
mistakable evidences that rood-loft steps existed on the south side 
of the nave, and that they have been taken away to make room for 
a churchwarden-window in a wood frame. Part of the rood-loft 
now forms a screen and doorway to the tower-arch, but it is nearly 
all plastered over. 

The font is on the north side of the nave, against one of the 
arcade-piers, in the same position as the font in Kiffig Church in 
Carmarthenshire; the-arch of the arcade west of the font being, I 
think, perhaps of less ancient date than the other arches. There are 
some valuable remains of old oak benches in the church. The choir- 
seats are perfect. The pews in the nave are of oak and other hard 
woods. They are formed in their panelling, some of them being 
carved. The floor is of stone, much out of level in places, but full 
of monumental inscriptions, and there are a good many monuments 
in the chancel-walls. The aisle has a very fine, plain, massive, old 
roof, which has been much neglected, the feet of the rafters under 
the gutter between nave and aisle being rotten. It needs immedi- 
ate attention and careful repair. 

The tower was probably built almost immediately after the exten- 
sive works of the fifteenth century were carried out in the nave. 
Its walls are not bonded into the nave in any way, but the west 
wall of the nave seems to have been taken down when the tower 
was built, so that its east wall forms the west wall of the nave. 

The shaft of the old churchyard-cross is lying in the churchyard. 

Iam sure that any archeologist would be delighted to visit and 
examine this church, for it is very little mutilated, and retains 
almost all its old mediswval features except the rood-loft and its 
stone steps. It is lamentable to think of the comparatively modern 
destruction of this interesting feature, which is almost all that is 
wanted to make the church just what it was when the tower was 
erected, except that the tower itself seemed to have lost its battle- 
ments, and to have been finished off with a regulation extinguisher- 
roof, 
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In making good the floors, care should be taken to seek for old 
foundations, which might clear up many doubtful points. 
F. B. Kempson. 
Birchyfield, Bromyard. 
July 28th, 1888. 


It is now proposed to restore the parish church ata cost of £600. 
Funds are urgently needed, and subscriptions will be thankfully 
received by the Rev. John Price, M.A., Llanveigan Rectory, Brecon. 


Roman Remains at Cwmprwyy.—On July the 14th, at the request 
of our Editor, I visited Cwmbrwyn to examine certain remains re- 
ported to have been unearthed in that place. Cwmbrwyn lies about 
one mile to the southward of Llandowror village, in Carmarthen- 
shire, and three and a half miles from St. Clear’s Station, on the 
Great Western Railway. 

I was most hospitably received by Mr. Bowen, the owner and 
occupier of the farm, who took much pains to explain what had 
been discovered. This was necessary, for unfortunately the walling 
was pulled down as fast as it was laid bare. 

Mr. Bowen took me to a field called “Dwr Pwll” (Anglicé, Water 
Hole), in which is the remnant of a circular earthwork with a dia- 
meter of 165 ft. This camp has been very nearly obliterated by 
generations of ploughmen. Its circumference on the west is fol- 
lowed, for a short distance, by a modern bank, said by Mr. Bowen 
to contain nearly as much stone as earth. Running from this point, 
where the circumference of the circle is covered by the modern 
bank, Mr. Bowen discovered (buried) three parallel dwarf walls, or 
foundations, about 15 ft. long, 4 ft. high, and 5 ft. apart. The two 
outside walls were built of stone set in hard mortar, well made, of 
lime and broken bricks (characteristic of Roman work), cemented 
with a thick coat of the same material. Unfortunately the outside 
walls bad been destroyed before my visit, but the fragments lying 
about showed what their construction had been. The inner wall, 
which remains, is built of dry stone. 

In the left hand passage (looking from the bank), near the 
middle, was a sort of bench about 2 ft. high, very strongly built, of 
alternate courses of mortar and flags, on the top of which was a sort 
of tray made with flags, containing clay burnt, ground fine, and 
mixed with quartz. This bench was 7 ft. long, and 3 ft. wide. By 
its side were a number of roofing-slates, about 12 in. by 6, with the 
corners rounded off, pierced with a single hole, and formerly fast- 
ened with an iron nail, as proved by the rust-stains. 

In the right hand passage a very considerable quantity of wood- 
ashes were unearthed. 

In both passages were many fragments of rectangular earthen 
pipes: whether three or four-sided, cannot be said. It is also im- 
possible to give their original length or depth; the width was 5 in. 
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Each tile was decorated with a rough pattern of circles, wavy 
lines, etc. ; on one is a cross; nearly every tile had a different pat- 
tern. There was no reason to suppose that these broken tiles had 
ever been used. No mortar was attached to the outside, and no 
marks of soot were to be seen within. Mixed with these tiles were 
a number of stones, one of which showed signs of work, and appears 
to have been the upper portion of a pillar, flattened on one side. It 
can scarcely be described as a capital. Some writers imagined they 
could make out lettering on the back of this stone. [ failed to do 
so. Possibly the scratches may have been masons’ marks. 

Three pieces of pottery were picked up :—1], part of a crater or 
mixing-bowl, made of imitation Samian, lacking the characteristic 
glaze ; 2, piece of a vessel made of well-burnt black ware; 3, frag- 
ment of a large, coarse, red clay vessel (amphora?). The first two 
of these bits of pottery are in my opinion certainly of the Norman 
period, as is the mortar used in the outside walls. 

Part of the horn of a red deer, some bits of bone, and an oyster- 
shell, were also found. 

It would not have been easy to say what these remains represent 
had they been seen in situ ; but as the walling had been destroyed 
before my visit, the task is rendered more difficult. 

Subject to correction, I would suggest that we have at Cwmbrwyn 
one of two things,—either the remains of the hypocaust of a villa, 
or a factory in which hypocaust-tiles were made. I think the latter. 
In either case it is interesting to find Roman walling and pottery 
inside a circular camp. 

I may say Mr. Bowen has promised that any further discoveries 
shall not be destroyed; so if a villa turns up we need be in no 
anxiety as to its safety. 

E. Laws. 


I have sent rubbings of the tiles for the inspection of our Editors. 





Tue Want or A NatronaL Mustum.—Now that the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Cambrian Archeological Association is about to be held 
at Holywell, I should like to draw attention to a grievous want in 
the Principality. 

I venture to say that there is no part of the kingdom so replete 
with remains of archeological and historical interest, and yet we 
have not, up to the present time, a suitable place, a national mu- 
seum, to preserve the precious articles discovered from time to time. 
It was only the other day I read of the discovery of some cinerary 
urns at Penmaenmawr. Now IT learn that the good people of Ches- 
ter have secured them for their Museum. This is really too bad. 
The urns should not have been allowed to leave the Principality. 

It is high time that public attention should be directed to this 
matter. ‘Lhe country has for too long a time been robbed of its 
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witnesses of a historic and prehistoric past. The cellars of the 
British Museum even is not the place to stow away the archmologi- 
cal remains of the Principality. There they lie ingloriously, forgot- 
ten and forsaken: for example, the old Roman milestone discovered 
somewhere near Aber. In a country where most of its ancient 
MSS. have been either destroyed or are rapidly rotting away in 
some unknown hiding-places, these remains become of great value 
to the historian. 

I write hurriedly, trusting that the matter will receive that atten- 
tion which its importance demands. 

An ANTIQUARIAN. 


—North Wales Chronicle, July 19, 1890. 


Basincwerk Aspey.—A fund for the excavation and preservation 
of the ruins of Basingwerk Abbey, near Holywell, is being raised 
by the Rev. Canon Rupert H. Morris. A Committee is being formed, 
and the general direction of the work will be entrusted to Mr. Ste- 
phen W. Williams. 
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LAWS 


OF THE 


Gambrian Archwological Association. 





ESTABLISHED 1846, ‘ 


In order to examine, preserve, and illustrate the ancient monuments and 
remains of the history, language, manners, customs, 
and arts of Wales and the Marches. 





CONSTITUTION, 


1. The Association shall consist of Subscribing, Corresponding, and Hono- 
rary Members, of whom the Honorary Members must not be British 
subjects. 

ADMISSION, 


2. New members may be enrolled by the Chairman of the Committee, or by 
either of the General Secretaries; but their election is not complete 
until it shall have been confirmed by a General Meeting of the Associa- 
tion. 

GOVERNMENT. 

3. The Government of the Association is vested in a Committee consisting 
of a President, Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, a Chairman of Committee, 
the General and Local Secretaries, and not less than twelve, nor more 
than fifteen, ordinary subscribing members, three of whom shall retire 
annually according to seniority. 


ELECTION. 


4, The Vice-Presidents shall be chosen for life, or as long as they remain 
members of the Association. The President and all other officers shall 
be chosen for one year, but shall be re-eligible. The officers and new 
members of Committee shall be elected at the Annual General Meet- 
ing. The Committee shall recommend candidates; but it shall be 
open to any subscribing member to propose other candidates, and to 
demand a poll. All officers and members of the Committee shall be 
chosen from the subscribing members. 


THE CHAIR. 


5, At all meetings of the Committee the chair shall be taken by the Presi- 
dent, or, in his absence, by the Chairman of the Committee. 


CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE. 


6. The Chairman of the Committee shall superintend the business of the 
Association during the intervals between the Annual Meetings ; and 
he shall have power, with the concurrence of one of the General Secre- 
taries, to authorise proceedings not specially provided for by the laws. 
A report of his proceedings shall be laid before the Committee for their 

approval at the Annual General Meeting. 
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EDITORIAL SUB-COMMITTEE. 


. There shall be an Editorial Sub-Committee, consisting of at least three 


members, who shall superintend the publications of the Association, and 
shall report their proceedings annually to the Committee. 


SUBSCRIPTION. 


. All Subscribing Members shall pay one guinea in advance, on the Ist of 


January in each year, to the Treasurer or his banker (or to either of 
the General Secretaries). 


WITHDRAWAL, 


. Members wishing to withdraw from the Association must give six 


months’ notice to one of the General Secretaries, and must pay all 
arrears of subscriptions, 


PUBLICATIONS, 


All Subscribing and Honorary Members shall be entitled to receive all 
the publications of the Association issued after their election (except 
any special publication issued under its auspices), together with a 
ticket giving free admission to the Annual Meeting. 


SECRETARIES, 


The Secretaries shall forward, once a month, all subscriptions received 
by them to the Treasurer. 


TREASURER. 


The accounts of the Treasurer shall be made up annually, to December 
31st; and as soon afterwards as may be convenient, they shall be 
audited by two subscribing members of the Association, to be appointed 
at the Annual General Meeting. A balance-sheet of the said accounts, 
certified by the Auditors, shall be printed and issued to the members. 


BILLS. 


The funds of the Association shall be deposited in a bank in the name 
of the Treasurer of the Association for the time being ; and all bills 
due from the Association shall be countersigned by one of the General 
Secretaries, or by the Chairman of the Committee, before they are paid 
by the Treasurer. 


COMMITTEE-MEETING. 

The Committee shall meet at least once a year for the purpose of nomi- 
nating officers, framing rules for the government of the Association, 
and transacting any other business that may be brought before it. 

GENERAL MEETING. 


A General Meeting shall be held annually for the transaction of the 
business of the Association, of which due notice shall be given to the 
members by one of the General Secretaries. 


SPECIAL MEETING. 


The Chairman of the Committee, with the concurrence of one of the 
General Secretaries, shall have power to call a Special Meeting, of 
which at least three weeks’ notice shall be given to each member by 
one of the General Secretaries, 


QUORUM. 
At all meetings of the Committee five shall form a quorum. 
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CHAIRMAN, 


18, At the Annual Meeting the President, or, in his absence, one of the 
Vice-Presidents, or the Chairman of the Committee, shall take the 
chair ; or, in their absence, the Committee may appoint a chairman. 


CASTING VOTE. 


19, At all meetings of the Association or its Committee, the Chairman shall 
have an independent as well as a casting vote. 


REPORT. 
20. The Treasurer and other officers shall report their proceedings to the 
General Committee for approval, and the General Committee shall 
report to the Annual General Meeting of Subscribing Members. 


TICKETS. 


21, At the Annual Meeting, tickets admitting to excursions, exhibitions, 
and evening meetings, shall be issued to Subscribing and Honorary 
Members gratuitously, and to corresponding Members at such rates as 
may be fixed by the officers. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


22, The superintendence of the arrangements for the Annual Meeting shall 
be under the direction of one of the General Secretaries in conjunction 
with one of the Local Secretaries of the Association for the district, 
and a Local Committee to be approved of by such General Secretary. 


LOCAL EXPENSES, 


23. All funds subscribed towards the local expenses of an Annual Meeting 
shall ke paid to the joint account of the General Secretary acting for 
that Meeting and a Local Secretary ; and the Association shall not be 
liable for any expense incurred without the sanction of such General 
Secretary. ‘ 

AUDIT OF LOCAL EXPENSES. 


24, The accounts of each Annual Meeting shall be audited by the Chairman 
of the Local Committee, and the balance of receipts and expenses on 
each occasion be received, or paid, by the Treasurer of the Association, 
such audited accounts being sent to him as soon after the meeting as 
possible. 

ALTERATIONS IN THE RULES, 

25, Any Subscribing Member may propose alterations in the Rules of the 
Association ; but such alteration must be notified to one of the General 
Secretaries at least one month before the Annual Meeting, and he shall 
lay it before the Committee ; and if approved by the Committee, it 
shall be submitted for confirmation at the next Meeting. 


(Signed) 0. C. BaBrIneTon, 
August 17th, 1876. Chairman of the Committee. 

















